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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘‘ THERE IS NO OCCASION TO WONDER AT THE AWFUL EVENTS THAT 
HAVE OCCURRED ; THEY ARE CAUSED BY THE WEAKNESS, INFATUA- 
TION, AND STUPIDITY OF MINISTERS; AND I WILL MAINTAIN, MY 
LORDS, THAT WE OWE ALL OUR WEAKNESS, ALL OUR DISGRACE, TO 
THE WEAKNESS AND INCAPACITY IN HIS MAJESTY’S PRESENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION. BUT WHAT COULD THE NATION EXPECT FROM MEN WHO 
CAME INTO OFFICE UNDER THE MASK OF VILE HYPOCRISY, AND HAVE 
MAINTAINED THEIR PLACES BY IMPOSTURE AND DELUSION.” 
THE EARL OF ST. VINCENT on the Ministry of 1809. 
[Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 350.] 


It is a year since bombs ceased to fall upon England. A year 
since slaughter and destruction were stopped in Central 
Europe, and for this relief we are very thankful. 

med But peace is still far away and we have trodden 
a weary road since it was declared in May, 1945. 

The scene we look on is dark. The dangers which surround 
us are of another kind, but are as perilous to our country as 
the German attack and they again threaten our country and 
our Empire. Looking abroad, we see three British Cabinet 
Ministers in India endeavouring to push that great sub- 
continent out of the Empire which has given it peace and has 
recently saved it from Japan. We see the sale and purchase 
of that same Empire being debated at Washington. In 
Palestine our troops alone keep order ; there is chaos in China, 
muddle in Japan ; in Europe there is hunger and misery. At 
home we are witnessing the determined efforts made by our 
present Government to destroy at once the foundations of 
the State and the freedom and independence of the people of 
Britain. Thus, although it is a year since the cease fire 
sounded, it is a year during which we have hardly been able 
to realise that the war is over, so many are the problems that 
confront us, so heavy the burdens that we still carry. ‘‘ The 
war is over ” the man in the street might say “ granted ; but 
why am I paying almost the same taxes as last year, why have 
I so little to eat and to wear, why is my wife still queueing for 
every mouthful and for everything else we want ; why am I 
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still badgered by officials and their forms ; why are my young 
relatives still held in jobs they want to leave ; and why may 
I not, even by my own work, rebuild my own house?” The 
answer to him is that, although the fight against the foreign 
enemy is over, the fight against false policy and disruption at 
home is on. A Government, placed in office last July, is bent 
on prosecuting a bitter class war and on destroying the political 
and industrial system of this country. By the action of our 
present Ministers we may lose more wealth and be more 
injured even than we were by the war which is at an end. 
Our Socialist Ministers are determined to break down our 
commercial system and to attack, and if possible destroy, our 
manufacturing system. They are pouring out half-baked 
schemes to this effect. Tired as the nation is, weary as our 
people are from their long war efforts, they must stand up 
_ and meet this new war with all the strength that is in them. 
The danger is as great as in 1940. Mr. Attlee has likened the 
position we are in to that of Dunkirk. There is some truth in 
this, but he omitted to state from whence the danger comes. 
It is from his Ministry first and foremost. And our only hope 
lies in stubborn resistance to the disruptive efforts of these 
men. 


IT was not expected that Mr. Dalton would produce a Budget 
that was good for Britain. He is the apostle of envy and 

malice against wealth of any kind, but above 
Ate See oi encat the great hereditary land-owning 
classes. He works to destroy them and to obliterate the 
England that they built. For a thousand years the squires 
have led the country and built up its strength, and under their 
leadership the noblest Empire that the world has ever seen 
was made. The flexible English system has hitherto sent 
continual reinforcements to this ruling class, while its own 
younger sons and grandsons were graded into the great 
Gentleman-Commoner class, for in no country was rank so 
little regarded as in our own. When the early roth century 
made the industrial revolution, members of the great aristo- 
cratic class in England over and over again stood for the 
people against the Liberal Free Traders who wanted to see 
money made at all costs. All over England the landed gentry 
were the friends of peasants, and the annals of every country- 
side will show this. But their immense superiority, their 
poise, and their moderation, upset the small mean minds of 
professional politicians in the 19th century. And from Lloyd 
George—with his “ first of the litter’? taunt—to our con- 
temporary, Mr. Dalton, there has been a long run of violent 
propaganda and ferocious attack against British landowners. 
This attack culminated in Mr. Dalton’s Budget last month, 
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when they were again struck. The policy of the present Govern- 
ment is to be one of spoliation. Owners of estates now know 
what to expect. Death duties are to be increased even on 
small estates over £12,500. Great estates are to be mulcted 
in future of three-quarters of their value. When the property 
consists of stocks and shares, this theft of personal property 
only brings hardship to the despoiled family, but in the case 
of landed estates it means the destruction of the countryside. 
Mr. Dalton says that land may be handed over to the Govern- 
ment in lieu of the non-existent cash. Very likely. But the 
link will be gone, the disaster will be complete. We hope that 
the landowners will not submit. They have hitherto failed to 
defend their own interests, feeling that it was more dignified 
to abstain from controversy. But this reserve, this dignity, 
has served the country badly. For it is the country that 
suffers even more than the robbed family. We print a table 
showing the incidence of this new taxation. 


The Figures Rate 
Principal Value of Estate per cent. 
of Duty 
Not exceeding ‘ £2,000 Nil 
Exceeding— 
£2,000 and not exceeding . 3,000 I 
3,000 ,, 55 9 ° 5,000 2 
5,000 ,, ” ” . 7,500 3 
7,500 ” ” ” . I0,000 4 
10,000 ,,_ ,, »” ‘ 12,500 6 
12,500 ,, 5, RY ‘ 15,000 8 
15,000 ,, ,, » . 20,000 I0 
20,000 , 5, 99 ‘ 25,000 12 
25,000 ,, 5 ms . 30,000 14 
30,000 ,,_ ,, ” .  , 35,000 16 
35,000 ,, 5, t ‘ 40,000 18 
40,000 ,, 5, 5 ‘ 45,000 20 
45,000 ,,_ ,, 6 ‘ 50,000 22 
50,000 ,,_,, ‘i ; . 60,000 24 
60,000 ,,° ,, is 75,000 27 
75,000 , » rr : 100,000 30 
100,000 ,, 5, bs : 150,000 35 
a ‘s : 200,000 40 
200,000 ,, 5, ” : 250,000 45 
250,000 , » bs ‘ 300,000 50 
300,000 ,, 5, ” . 500,000 55 
500,000 ,, ;, 9 . 750,000 60 
750,000 ,,_,, i . 1,000,000 65 


I,000,000 ,,__,, 1 . 2,000,000 70 
2,000,000 a ; : 
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For the rest of the Budget Mr. Dalton maintains the high 
scale of taxation, but relies upon and throws bribes to small 
people to bring him popularity. 


Mr. DALTon’s exposition of his intentions was lucid in all the 
aspects of the Budget. He was optimistic in his figures of 

revenue of the amount of the deficit this year, 
a Budget but that was because he wanted to please his 
followers, some of whom do really think that 
officials control property better than owners and that robbery 
is not a crime, when it is practised on the property of their 
political opponents. And that to take money away from 
Conservatives and to spend it on rewarding Socialist voters 
is quite virtuous. This they call ‘implementing ”’ their 
promises to the electorate and the implementation—if we 
may use such a word—is on a pretty big scale in Mr. Dalton’s 
programme and that of his colleagues. They have main- 
tained war taxation to bribe the electorate, for this Budget 
gives no relief to the country, only a series of doles to people 
of small means. Income tax allowances are to be put at a 
different level, and the deductions are graded so as to help 
very poor people, but they are so arranged as to give no relief 
to those who have more than {1,500 a year. The removal of 
all death duties on estates of under {2,000 is good, but, 
again, it is accompanied by confiscatory taxation at a higher 
level. The promise of the abolition of E.P.T. would have 
been helpful if it had not been accompanied by threats of other 
taxation. The fact is that Mr. Dalton really hates wealthy 
and successful men—that any one—not a Cabinet Minister— 
should dare to earn £5,000 a year and should dare to leave his 
wife and his children a competence puts him besides himself, 
and he shows this. What he really likes is a thoroughly 
inefficient body of officials like the Forestry Commission, 
which he praised very highly and proposed to endow richly. 
What we have not touched on—it is only now beginning to 
be realised is that such a Budget as this, followed by others 
of the same kind, will very soon take us back to another 1931. 
For the burden is more than the country can bear under 
our present circumstances. We have a vast deficit, our 
National Debt shows astronomical figures, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who in earlier days was a vigilant guardian 
of British money, is now a squandermaniac of the most 
expensive kind. There can only be one end to this state of 
affairs and Mr. Dalton is hurrying towards it. Presently we 
shall be paying heavily for the misjudgment which put the 
Socialists into power last July. 
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BEFORE Sir Stafford Cripps left England on his Empire- 
breaking expedition, he announced that the Liverpool Cotton 
: Exchange was to be abolished. This announce- 
1604 ie ment caused consternation in the Empire and 
‘ upset all over the world, save in the U.S.A., 
which hopes to pick up the lucrative business our Socialists 
are throwing away. The question was debated in the House 
of Commons on March 18 on a motion put forward by the 
Opposition. Mr. Lyttelton moved it in a first-rate speech in 
which he told the House of Commons something of the work 
done by the Cotton Exchange and of the value to the country. 
His speech was much interrupted by Socialist members who 
were evidently hearing the facts about cotton for the first 
time :— 


“The Liverpool Cotton Exchange has existed for more than 
100 years, and has about 500 members and 200 associate members. 
The Association and the Exchange command a larger body of 
experts than any other exchange in the world. Liverpool is the only 
market in the world which deals with cotton of all 16 cotton- 
producing countries, and it is a truly international market for that 
reason. It is looked to not only by the cotton-growing countries, 
but by all countries which spin cotton which do not necessarily have 
their own cotton. All producing and spinning countries use these 
facilities in Liverpool, and the market earns commissions and 
arbitration fees on cotton sold by one foreign country, and bought 
by another, even when that cotton never touches our shores. Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange provides a necessary piece of machinery by 
which the industry in this country is carried on. . . . Liverpool 
Exchange also brings to this country large stocks of cotton, carried 
mainly at other people’s risk, and a good proportion of it in British 
ships, and these stocks not only give manufacturers a wide choice of 
cotton to spin in peacetime—a very necessary thing in such a variable 
commodity—but also provide a useful reserve when war breaks 
out. The cotton industry not only brings commissions, but money 
by way of warehouse rents, which foreigners have to pay, and 
shipping, banking and insurance business in large volume. . . .” 


That could not be better said. 


THE case for the retention of this great British Institution is 
overwhelming. Mr. Morrison, who answered for the Govern- 
ment, knew this and showed that he knew it 

ya Out in an uncommonly lukewarm speech. He 
oe also showed that there was no plan for replacing 

this great corporation, and that the Government had no idea 
at all what they intended to do. Liverpool members, both 
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Conservative and Socialist, spoke—most of them were un- 
happy representing constituents who were even more so. 
But one Socialist speaker let the cat out of the bag and 
told us what is behind this attack upon the cotton 
industry. This was Mrs. Braddock, Member for Liverpool 
Exchange, who in clear and simple language congratulated 
the Government for taking steps “to control Capitalist and 
Tory influence throughout the Liverpool area.’’ No doubt Mrs, 
Braddock and other Socialists will find it easier to get into 
Parliament when the brains, business activity and wealth of 
Liverpool has been destroyed or driven away, when enterprise 
there no longer exists and when the Government controls all 
the lucrative posts. Mrs. Braddock was quite frank about 
this :— 


“ The Cotton Association in the Exchange Division of Liverpool 
has been, since its inception, the bulwark of the Tory administration 
in Liverpool. When elections were in progress and Labour repre- 
sentatives were reaching the stage when they might have been 
elected, the vast wealth and the vast amount of transport controlled 
by individual members of the Chamber of Commerce and the Cotton 
Association were used to bring in votes.” 


That in so many words is the simple origin of all the attacks 
being made on British Trade. The merchant is educated in 
business, he does not vote for Socialism. He knows too much 
of what it does. The end of this debate brought—as usual— 
the defeat of the Conservatives’ resolution. But there was no 
doubt as to which side had the best of the argument; in time 
reason may prevail, but in the meanwhile an immense amount 
of destruction is going on. 


On April 17, two days before the Easter holidays, Mr. Wilmot, 
Minister of Supply, went to the House of Commons and 

announced that the great iron and steel 
ody Want industries were to be taken over by the State. 
The Minister was unable to give any reasons 
for this move other than that ‘“ the position and importance 
of the industry necessitates a large measure of public owner- 
ship.”” He was unable to say how much—nor could Mr. 
Attlee ; the latter airily said that ‘‘ part would be nationalised 
and part not,” leaving the audience—and the country with 
them—to wonder which “ part ” would be which. It was at 
once evident that Ministers had no plan at all and that their 
declaration of policy was merely made with a view to the 
annual Socialist Party gathering, which, presided by Mr. 
Laski, will assemble next month. When we think of what 
the iron and steel industries mean to Britain, of their com- 
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plexity, of their immense organisation and interlocking 
interests, we cannot but be aghast at the folly and frivolity 
of our Ministers. They have no plan, all they want to do is 
to appoint a “‘ Control Board,”’ filled, no doubt, with expensive 
Socialist Professors and then leave the industry to suffer the 
full shock that such arrangements have caused to other great 
interests. There 7s a plan ; it was made by the iron and steel 
industry at the request of the Coalition Government and it 
was kept secret by Mr. Attlee’s Government since December, 
when they first received it. This plan would cost £168 million 
which would be provided by the industry and not by the 
taxpayer; this condemns it in Socialist eyes. But the 
indignation of the House of Commons on April 17 was so 
great that the Prime Minister has undertaken to publish. Mr. 
Churchill, after hearing the Wilmot announcement, “ looked,” 
said the Manchester Guardian correspondent, “as if he had 
had a shock,’ found his best form in dealing with this out- 
rageous performance of the Ministry, which, contrary to all 
precedent, had made the announcement in such a way that it 
could not be discussed. Mr. Attlee, further, refused to delay 
his administrative measures for taking over the industries 
until there had been a discussion in Parliament, and his 
followers voted down a request for Parliament to meet on 
April 24 instead of April 30. This, said Mr. Churchill, is “a 
purely political ramp.”’ Ramping and dodging are just what 
our Ministers can do. They have risen by these means and 
they are past masters in them. One of Mr. Churchill’s most 
pertinent questions was: “ Is this business or is it politics ? ” 
Well, is it ? And another question is ‘‘ do we want steel ? ” 
If so, we are going the wrong way to get it. 


THE Government have already done an immensity of harm to 
this country. If they succeed in getting the Loan from 

; America they will have gone far to break up 
eae Aonerieee the Empire and they will have damaged Anglo- 
American relations permanently. That they 
are not alone in this last error is true. Mr. Churchill supports 
the Loan, but then he has a kink about the U.S.A. which is, 
perhaps, pardonable in a man of his descent, for his mother 
was American. Further, he has a blindness about the Empire 
which is all his own. This action in regard to the American 
Loan and the forced return to gold is a bad thing on the part 
of the Socialists. They have for years denounced Mr. Churchill 
for taking the country back to gold in 1925, for years they have 
said, and it is true, that this action had caused the slump of 
1931. Now they are doing the same thing and they are doing 
it in the teeth of all the better opinion in their own Party, 
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What is the influence that causes successive British Ministers 
to favour the financial interests of New York? For that is 
what this business it. It is a painful question, but it is— 
must be—constantly in all our minds. But it is important 
that we should understand what it is that we are doing even 
if we do not know why we are doing it. The acceptance of 
this Loan, with its corollary, Bretton Woods, means that we 
undertake to abandon Preferences within the Empire should 
the Americans agree to lower their own tariffs. Now America 
is out to capture our immense overseas trade, and once she 
has it it will not return tous. Our Dominions and Colonies 
would rather trade with each other and with us than with a 
foreign country. But the American Loan, if the American 
Assembly passes this measure, puts a stick into the wheels of 
Empire Trade which may well stop them short. Now that 
this is understood, there is a strong reaction in the country 
against accepting this money at such a cost, but the Socialist 
Government was hardly in the saddle before the Bretton 
Woods and American Loan projects were rushed through the 
House of Commons, and no time was given either the House 
or the country for thought and discussion. Our only hope— 
it is a slender one—is that the American Assembly should 
refuse the money—but unluckily the Loan is being rail-roaded 
through the American Parliament by all the powerful interests 
involved in this business. We should not forget that while 
our Parliament was allowed less than a week the American 
Parliament is taking months over the question. 


THE resolutions to be put up at the Labour Party Conference 
next June were published on April 5. It is evident that o 
z ressure of the Government has been strongly 
swe, Aa caeneadl to keep Socialists to themes which are 
least embarrassing to their policy and that the 

“Party ” has been urged to go for objects which will not split 
members one from another. Thus there are 97 resolutions on 
local government and 30 resolutions asking for a change in 
the status of elected members of local authorities, and the bulk 
of these ask for payment of representatives, so that serving on 
such bodies as Town and Rural District Councils shall cease 
to be rendered gratis. Politics are to be made professional 
there as well as in Parliament. Other changes are also to be 
pressed. Coventry has put forward a resolution asking that 
rating shall be changed so that “ the increasing activities of 
local government ’’ may be born without putting burdens 
upon “ the people least able to bear it.’’ There are 12 resolu- 
tions on housing, and these do not show any particular 
enthusiasm for local authorities as builders. Other resolu- 
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tions proposed for discussion indicate that the ‘“‘ Party ’’ do 
not wish to compensate ‘“‘ the shareholder class’”’ for loss 
incurred by them in nationalisation. And a strong attack on 
the composition of Foreign Office personnel is probable, for 
from all over the country resolutions are coming 1n for a purge 
in our Diplomatic Service. It is not specifically asked that 
these should be ‘‘ party ”’ men, but the present Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Staff are alleged, in 17 resolutions, to be 
“unable . . . to understand the . . . policy they are called 
upon to interpret.’’ Of course the proposers of such a resolu- 
tion are perfectly aware that educated men can understand 
socialism and can interpret it better than men who have never 
attended any but an elementary school; what they really 
mean is that as in Russia, Germany, and in Fascist Italy, only 
“ Party ’’ members are to hold any office. 


But the subject on which there has been most noise and fury 
—and designedly so—is the question of whether the Socialists 
will admit the Communists into their party. 


Communist- The big pots of the Socialist Party, Messrs. 
— natin Morrison, Attlee, Bevin, are against their 


admission. They know that the Communists 
take their orders from Russia. Mr. Bevin has said this in the 
House of Commons. Other Ministers have not committed 
themselves—one, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, was an avowed Com- 
munist, and in 1923 she said she was a member of both the 
Labour and the Communist Parties.* It is true that in 1924 
she resigned her membership of the Communist Party at the 
time when there were violent dissensions between the two 
revolutionary groups. The fact is that the line between them 
is imaginary and is constantly shifting. The fight between 
Socialism and Communism is a fight between two lots of men 
who want power for themselves. That for the moment Com- 
munists are the more dangerous to England than Socialists 
derives from the fact that they march under a foreign banner. 
Neither group has any roots in England, neither would be 
voted for if the electorate understood what they were aiming 
at. But the British working man and woman have been 
captured by fairy-tales told them by skilful weavers of illusion. 
The real protagonists of this new attack on our country are 
rootless men of foreign origin like Mr. Harold Laski. They are 
often Jews—just as the Black Market is almost invariably 
Jewish—they do an infinite harm to countries to which their 
unrivalled instincts for their own profit have led them. 


* In an election speech in 1923 she said ‘“‘ Yes, 1 am aCommunist .. .” 
(Ashton-under Lyne Reporter; Dec. 1, 1923.) 
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THE Anglo-American Mission on the future of the Jews in 
Palestine and elsewhere has not get given its views. But 
Mr. Laski Again Mr. Harold Laski, Chairman of the British 

? Labour Party, was reported by the Daily Mail 
on April 9 to have pledged the support of that Party to the 
Jews. A telegram from Rome gave this news. It is, of course, 
not the first time that this pledge has been given. There are 
many Jews in the Labour Party and they have much influence, 
They are often the minor leaders, they are constantly the 
people who do the organising and they are always the ones 
who bring the un-national view into prominence. We do not 
know what the English-bred Socialists think of this very un- 
English element. They use their brains, no doubt, but they 
cannot share their attitude. All the same they allow them a 
great deal of influence, and this influence—in the case of Mr. 
Harold Laski—is used against the interests of this country, for 
it would be a British disaster should the international 
intriguers, who are now endeavouring to capture Palestine, 
succeed in their endeavours. 


NOTHING is stranger in politics than to see the same mistakes 
being repeated over again. Our two greatest errors after the 
French last war were our efforts to revive Germany 
r- Asma and our failure to make an alliance with 
France. We have not yet begun to make the 
first, the German, mistake ; the second we are making once 
again, and that in spite of the bitter warnings of the recent 
past. Mr. Bevin has made speeches which show his anxiety 
to come to terms; the French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, 
has made unmistakable overtures to this country, but whether 
it is the Foreign Office or some less known influence which 
impedes the process of making friendship into partnership, 
there is some hesitation on our part. After the last war the 
obstacles were provided both by the pro-Germans and by 
certain anti-French elements. The Liberals believed that 
Germany would be our friend. They were afraid that the 
French would become bellicose as the result of victory. The 
Manchester Guardian, in particular, was anti-French. But 
this influential paper has changed its views about France, and 
on April 4 it voiced the anxiety we all feel at the delay in 
arranging for the necessary alliance. 


** The long delay in the conclusion of an alliance between Britain 
and France has caused serious anxiety in both countries. It has 
looked more than once as if the mistakes made after the last wat 
that had such disastrous consequences for the world were likely to 
be repeated. At that time neither country was able to enter into the 
difficulties of the other or to see that two points of view had some- 
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how to be harmonised if there was to be effective co-operation in 
defending their common interests against a revival of German power 
and a general collapse of Europe.” 


AnD the Manchester Guardian went on to say what were the 
reasons for the former failure :— 


The Is “The British thought only of the advantages of 
sdupicie restoring Germany’s place in the economic system 
in order to avert unemployment and economic distress. The French 
thought only of making their eastern frontier secure and protecting 
France against the dangers of another invasion. Because the British 
treated this special French interest as unimportant and failed to 
recognise that it was in fact of supreme importance to Britain as well 

as to France, they allowed Germany to rebuild her strength.” 


The National Review put the facts before our readers 
during all the years between the wars and many people agreed 
with our standpoint. But not as many as were ready to 
support Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and the Manchester 
Guardian of those days in “‘ putting Germany on her feet.”” So 
successful was this policy that we have the second world war. 
If we fail again to get together with France we shall have a 
third one. The Manchester Guardian sees this [at last !] and 
goes on to say :— 

“‘ The worst, because the most wanton, mistake was the failure 
to give France the alliance that was promised her in order to allay 
the fears that followed the rejection of her own plans for the Rhine. 
That default fatally undermined the basis of co-operation and put 
Britain and France in a false position to each other and ultimately 
to Europe.” 


And our contemporary comes back to this theme in the power- 
fully written article from which we quote :— 


** That Britain and France need each other to-day must be plain 
to anybody who looks at the world with any gleam of intelligence 
and imagination. The strategical necessities that demand co-opera- 
tion are manifest. Political considerations are not less imperious. 
Both nations are most directly interested in creating and preserving 
the moral and intellectual atmosphere of freedom of Western 
Europe, and in an age like this, when confusion and collapse give 
exceptional opportunities to the strong will and the strong hand, it 
is not easy to keep that spirit alive.” 


Mr. BEvIN has said that he is anxious for an Anglo-French 
Alliance. M. Bidault, the French Foreign Secretary, and M. 
2 Gouin, the French Prime Minister, have made 
What is Blocking. peech after speech urging that no time should 
- be lost. Well-informed Paris correspondents 

tell their papers that our reluctance to start on talks is not 
understood in France, that the Russian-led Communists are 
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using our hesitation to make mischief. Why, therefore, do we 
delay—for that the delay is on our side no one doubts. Is 
there an element of “‘ save the Germans ”’ in the Cabinet, or 
are we up against a Foreign Office bloc? The Foreign Office 
has often been thoroughly wrong about Europe and Asia 
during many years. Are the officials of that department 
using their immense powers of delaying and of blocking, are 
they using a soft feather bed resistance to the obviously 
inexperienced Mr. Bevin? The powers of a department in 
delaying matters of policy are considerable. Are they now 
being used to prevent England and France from becoming the 
Allies they should be ? If so they are doing a great disservice 
to the cause of peace and civilisation. We commend to our 
readers the article by A. B. C. etc., in this issue. And we 
urge them to consider what this neglect of France means to 
England. 


IT cannot be said that the Persian imbroglio has been 
straightened out. The authorities of that country have now 
gone the length of impounding a despatch 
from The Times correspondent, so we are 
reduced to guessing what he said to his paper. 
Guessing is, alas, only too easy here. For the facts speak 
aloud. 

Some time ago the Persian Prime Minister, Mr. Qawam, 
went to Moscow and came back without any agreement being 
announced. Mr. Qawam had only a majority of one. Parlia- 
ment was likely to be awkward. A series of riots outside the 
Parliament Buildings was organised and continued until the 
prorogation. Coincident with these events, several thousand 
well-set-up young male tourists arrived from Russia. At this 
time we were told that the Russian Army was being withdrawn 
and that the Russo-Persian dispute had been amicably 
settled. Now the Persian Government has withdrawn its 
complaint against Russia. UNO is now in the ridiculous 
position of espousing a cause which has been abandoned by 
its own people. All the same, this Persian question and the 
degree to which Russia absorbs that country are British 
interests of a very high order. Could we not drop all this 
nonsensical and unwieldy way of doing business and get back § 
to the methods of a more intelligent age? There is no peace 
in this present way of going on! 


Fog Over 
Persia 


A RECENT Moscow broadcast quoted an article from the 
Soviet fortnightly review New Times, complaining about the 


activities of Mr. Joseph Maloney, a member of 
the Australian Labour Party and former 
Australian Minister to the Soviet Union. Mr. 
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Maloney, who appears to have eyes in his head and to be in 
the habit of using them, has made what New Times calls 


“the astounding discovery that class divisions were sharper in the 
Soviet Union than they were in Tsarist Russia.” 


This New Times attack on Mr. Maloney was broadcast in 
a Moscow transmission in English on April 4. On April 6 
The Times published a despatch (dated April 5) from its New 
York correspondent, the full text of which is as follows :— 


** The Soviet Government has bought for the recreation of its 
diplomats and other employees in this country one of the show 
places of Long Island (New York), the 37-acre estate at Glencove 
of the late Mr. George Dupont Pratt, son of one of the founders 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

“‘ This is the second sumptuous estate near New York that the 
Soviet Government has taken over for the use of its people. Last 
autumn Amtorg, the Soviet Trading Company, leased for two years 
the 116-acre J. P. Morgan property adjoining the Pratt estate.” 


NEws which does not find its way into the newspapers is 
sometimes reported by the B.B.C. in its brief evening bulle- 
: tins. This was the case with a very striking 
a about piece of evidence given at Nuremberg by Field 

Marshal Keitel, Head of the German General 
Staff, who described the relief which our surrender of the 
Czech fortress had given to him and his generals in 1938. He 
said :— 

“We were extraordinarily fortunate that it did not come to a. 
military operation, because in the time of preparation we never 
departed from the fundamental conception (or view) that our 
military means of attack against the frontier fortifications of Czecho- 
slovakia were inadequate, that is, purely from a military point of 
view, an attack which would have necessitated a break through of 
the frontier fortification—and for this we lacked the means of attack. 
Consequently, we were extraordinarily pleased that a peaceful 
political solution was found.” 


The excuse made for our surrender at Munich was that we 
gained a year. On the contrary we gained very little and we 
lost the very fine Czech army and their almost impregnable 
position. The writer of these lines heard exactly the same 
evidence as that given by Marshal Keitel in Paris in December, 
1938, from a well-known French Senator, a General, a member 
of the French Military Commission. He said :— 


“It is my business to know about armies, our own and others, 
and it is my considered opinion that the Germans could not have 
broken through into Czechoslovakia without an effort they could 
not now make.” 
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Marshal Keitel’s evidence, so important for us to know, such 
a show-up as it is of the whole Munich affair, was only referred 
to by one London newspaper, the Daily Telegraph, and has 
not been commented on in the Press. 


THE Greek elections were held on March 31, and our policy of 
preserving order in that country was then shown to have 

been fully vindicated. Foreign Communist 
na eg intrigues were held in check last autumn by 

the presence of British troops and during these 
March elections by that of British, French and American 
observers who watched every polling booth. The result was 
a free election. So orderly were the proceedings that only the 
Russian newspapers—and, of course, the Daily Worker—had 
the face to misrepresent them, or to pretend that voters had 
not been free. The total number of votes cast was 1,117,379 
distributed as follows :— 


Populists. : ‘ : ° : 609,654 
National Political Union . ‘ . 213,399 
Liberals . : ; : : ; 159,675 
National Resistance (Zervas) . : 65,484 
Independent Royalists (Tourkovassilis) 32,385 
Agrarian Union : ; ; : 6,232 
Cephalonia Royalist Union 4 ; 3,507 

1,090,336 


— 


Besides these there were various small groups. The total 
number of voters on the register is 2,195,950, but it is an old 
register and the actual number is believed to be 1,850,000. 
The extreme left took no part in the elections and announced 
that they would boycott them. But the high percentage of 
voters who polled shows up the whole of this E.A.M. business. 
It is very easy to make a handful of men look like a whole 
revolution if you know how, and many English newspapers 
last year were misled by Communist propaganda into thinking 
that Greece was ripe for Sovietization. As a matter of fact 
the most popular man in Greece is the King. He saved his 
country before from the revolutions which were annually 
staged there. He is a man of excellent judgment and a high 
patriotic purpose. On April 9 he broke his long self-imposed 
silence in a statement made to the Manchester Guardian :— 


“ The horizon can now be cleared . . . the Greeks possess not 
only the faults of their virtues, but also the virtues of their faults. 
Their incomparable vitality, so often, alas, squandered in internal 
disputes, constitutes at the same time the dynamic motive power for 
rapid progress.” 
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The King said nothing of his return to the Greek throne, 
but the overwhelming majority won by the Greek Monarchists 
at the polls ensures this. He will wait until after the plebiscite 
is held and then we shall see the whole Greek people welcoming 
him home with transports of delight. We hope that the 
Conservative newspapers who were so very republican during 
the disorders will note that they were wrong and will take to 
heart the fact that a Monarchy gives a sensible king powers of 
resistance against foreign pressure which is denied to Repub- 
lics. 


OnE of the most bitter tragedies of modern Yugoslavia drew 
another stage nearer to its close when General Mihailovich was 

captured by Marshal Tito’s men on March 13 
ee ch after a pursuit which had gone on for weeks. 

General Mihailovich was taken in a cave 
together with eleven of his supporters; but the authorities 
of the Tito régime have been careful not to say where he was 
found, just as they also delayed announcing his capture until 
March 24. What happened to General Mihailovich during the 
intervening eleven days may be left to the imagination of 
those who know how Balkan Communists behave towards 
enemies unfortunate enough to fall into their power. What is 
important now, both to the Yugoslavs and to the rest of the 
world, is that justice—in the true meaning of the word— 
should be done to this enigmatic figure. Certain facts are 
incontestable. General Mihailovich is a brave man, a regular 
soldier by education and training, who fought as an officer in 
the Serbian Army throughout the war of 1914-18 and again 
took the field in his country’s defence on the very day that 
the German Army attacked Yugoslavia in 1941. When the 
Germans overwhelmed the Yugoslav forces, General Mihailo- 
vich retreated into the mountains of Central Serbia and began 
to organise a resistance movement. What the Yugoslav 
Communists were doing at this time is not known. Com- 
munists in other countries were still describing the single- 
handed fight then being waged by Britain and the Empire 
against the German forces which had swallowed practically all 
Europe as an “‘ imperialist ’’ war of no interest to the rest of 
the world. With the German invasion of Russia on June 22, 
1941, the Communist tune changed ; and a couple of months 
later—in other words, after the attack on Russta—Tito him- 
self took the field. He may have spent a little time previously 
in preliminary organisation underground in Belgrade. 


BRITAIN and the United States sent missions to both General 
Mihailovich and Marshal Tito, and the Russians also sent a 
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mission to Tito’s headquarters, though the 
first Russian officers did not appear there 
until April, 1944, nearly a year and a half after 
the great Soviet victory at Stalingrad. Meanwhile, tension 
had been developing between the Chetniks, as General 
Mihailovich’s followers were called, and Marshal Tito’s 
partisans; reports reaching the Western Allies indicated 
that a change in policy was desirable; and in May, 1944, 
Mr. Churchill announced that all aid would be transferred to 
Marshal Tito as General Mihailovich had not been fighting 
the enemy. Both before and since the spring of 1944 innumer- 
able tales as to General Mihailovich’s alleged treachery have 
been circulated by interested parties in Britain and the United 
States, but no definite, unimpeachable evidence of his treachery 
has ever been published ; nor is unpublished evidence of this 
character ever known to have been seen by any reliable 
British or American authority. Since the General’s capture 
both the American Government and Mr. Bevin, speaking 
officially as British Foreign Secretary, have expressed appre- 
ciation of his earlier services to the Allied cause. The American 
Government has officially asked the Yugoslav Government to 
allow Americans with first-hand knowledge to testify at 
General Mihailovich’s forthcoming “‘trial’’; and questions 
in the House of Commons have made it clear that British 
officers similarly qualified wish to do likewise. The Yugoslav 
Government, however, have categorically refused the American 
request, describing the accused as “‘ the traitor Mihailovich,” 
and going so far as to write, in an official note to the United 
States Government, that ‘‘ the crimes committed by Draza 
Mihailovich against the people of Yugoslavia are too great 
and terrible for any discussions as to whether he is guilty.” 
Followers of the Moscow trials during the great Russian purges 
of 1936-37 will recall similar language used on other occasions 
by Communist accusers and judges. 


The Allies 


Missions 


Wuat “ Marshal ”’ Tito and his adherents are doing in another 
field of Yugoslav life is meanwhile becoming known, thanks 
aa to an admission by Tito himself. Speaking ata 
a Press conference in Bratislava on March 25 at 
the conclusion of a twelve-day visit to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, the Yugoslav Premier is reliably reported 
to have said: “‘ The former Yugoslav Army no longer exists. 
Out of 78,000 officers of the old Army, only 1,200 are in the 
new National army which fights with us.” 

In the year 1389, on the famous field of Kossovo in Serbia, 
there took place a battle which decided the fate of South- 
Eastern Europe for centuries. The protagonists were the 
Serbs under King Lazarus (or Tsar Lazar) and the conquering 
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Turks under their Sultan, Murad I. One of the best known 
of the epic songs of Serbia tells the tale of this historic battle : 


. . . the Turks o’erwhelmed Lazar the Glorious, 
And the Tsar fell on the field of battle ; 

And with him did perish all his army, 

Seventy and seven thousand chosen warriors. 


“Seventy and seven thousand chosen warriors,” the cream of 
Serb manhood, fell on the bloodstained plain of Kossovo. 
Almost exactly as many officers of the old Yugoslav Army 
have by his own admission been accounted for—are they all 
dead ?—by Marshal Tito. Making every allowance for poetic 
exaggeration on the one hand and for possible survivors on 
the other—not forgetting either German or Italian misdeeds 
during the occupation—has any single disaster greater than Tito 
befallen Yugoslavia for more than five and a half centuries ? 


The Economist had recently an interesting account of the 
wreckage left behind in Java by the Japanese war and the 
subsequent rebellion :— 


— “ The achievements of the Japanese, as seen through 


Dutch eyes, are reminiscent of Balfour’s legendary 
comment that, while Bolshevism had triumphantly proved its ability 
to make rich men poor, it had yet to show that it could make poor 
men rich. The Japanese attempts to increase the staple crops failed ; 
their neglect of the export crops, which had made Java a big con- 
tributor to world trade, was only too successful. Forty per cent. of 
the tea plants were uprooted. The freed soil was then washed away 
by the rains, and a sort of liquid version of a dust bowl produced. 
Replantation will not be possible for many years on these areas. 
If world market conditions justified putting a larger acreage under 
tea, it would have to be done by more jungle clearance—which is 
impossjble’ in Java, since the island has already been cultivated up 
to the hilt. Tea would, in fact, have to be grown in Sumatra, or 
elsewhere. The sixty per cent. of plants not cut down were allowed 
to shoot up to wood, and they will not be in a condition to yield 
marketable leaves for three years or so. Much the same plight has 
overtaken coffee. Half the pre-war 80,000 hectares were uprooted 
by the Japanese, and only fifteen per cent. of the remainder are 
reckoned to be fit to produce for export within five years, since the 
berries would be unmarketable. As for sugar, three years’ work is 
needed on nursery plants and so on before commercial production 
could begin again, even if there were a demand for it from Java. 

“Trouble is met with again in the factories and the mills. The 
Japanese took out engines, putting them into rice mills, or into the 
small wooden coasters which they were building to ply between 
the islands. They took wood for wharves and go-downs. Most of 
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the metal went. Incidentally, it went not only from the mills but 
also from the ploughs, which are now scratching about with bamboo 
shares. As a further proof of the havoc wrought by the Japanese, 
the Dutch say that three years’ normal teak consumption was found 
felled and stored in the harbours now in Allied hands. A further 
eight years’ consumption had been ringed for the immediate axe.” 


The Dutch, with their well-known thrift and competence 
could, in time, repair all this. Will they be allowed to ? 


THE League of Nations has had a last session previous to its 
burial. First started in 1921, it was sham from the word 

“go.” It has been dead for years. The mis- 
bie guided men who launched it after the last war 

on a world they wholly misconceived prefer not 
to regard it as a failure, but we have not forgotten the claims 
they made for this body and the fury with which they assailed 
those who did not believe in it. We remember, too, the vast 
organisation of the League of Nations Union, that curious 
compound of cranks, pro-Germans, vote-seeking politicians 
and their dupes, and we have a very real recollection of the 
unscrupulous methods which were used to force the Geneva 
League upon our reluctant country. This institution was, in 
fact, primarily anti-British in its tendencies, and it was 
certainly successful in loosening the ties between Britain and 
her Empire. The disasters, the war which necessarily followed 
the inception of false policy, reunited the Empire. The 
demise of the League of Nations, the terrible object lesson we 
have had of its mischief-making powers will keep us from 
putting any faithin UNO. Those who, on behalf of the League 
of Nations Union, attended the funeral at Geneva on April 9, 
tried to keep their spirits up by praising this new international 
set up. But that cock will not fight and we all know it. 
For no nation that is strong enough to resist them will take 
orders about her vital national interests from a Committee 
of Foreigners. Before the final sitting of the League of 
Nations, the South African delegate, Mr. Egeland, managed 
to get in a kick at the structure of the Empire, to which 
South Africa belongs and by means of which alone the 
Dominion survived the war undamaged. He made a speech 
about South-West Africa, which was mandated to the Union 
of South Africa after the last war. South Africa now wants 
to incorporate this large area, and this matter has been 
recently debated in the Union Parliament. Marshal Smuts 
realises that only a Sovereign State can incorporate foreign 
territory within itself, and even he does not yet claim that 
degree of independence from the Empire, but the quiet work 
of loosening Imperial ties never ceases in South Africa, and 
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these international gatherings give him opportunities he 
never misses. All the same the question of whether South- 
West Africa is or is not to be part of the British Empire is a 
matter for that Empire to decide. It is not only a South 
African question. 


SouTH AFRICANS are very much gratified by the prospect o 
welcoming the King and Queen, with the Princesses, to their 
s country next year. They are proud of its 

South Africa beauty and wealth and they eagerly look 
and the f d . mis eg 
Natives orward to showing these off to so distin 
guished a party. The British element—rather 

less than half the white population of the country—will greet 
Their Majesties with the utmost enthusiasm, and the King 
and Queen may well be touched by the reception they will get 
from people who, after forty years snubbing and cold shoulder- 
ing by British Ministers, still retain a deep devotion to the 
British Crown. The native inhabitants are in two minds 
about this visit. Fundamentally loyal and devoted to Britain 
and the Monarchy, they are yet uncertain what the Royal 
Visit may portend. It is rumoured that Marshal Smuts who, 
thanks to the Statute of Westminster, is His Majesty’s chief 
adviser while the King is actually in South Africa, will use 
the power he will then wield, to obtain much that he has 
hitherto failed to get. Should the King, in person, make 
announcements while he is in South Africa which would 
otherwise be opposed by the British and the natives, the 
respect for the Throne would prevent criticism. Now the 
thing which Marshal Smuts most desires is the inclusion of 
the three native protectorates, at present under British rule, 
in the Union of South Africa. It is a matter in which he has 
the support of every Africander, for no secession from the 
Empire can take place as long as these three native areas are 
still under our flag. Hitherto the Imperial Government has 
refused to hand them over, because of the appalling injustice 
with which the natives already in the Union are treated and 
the degradation they suffer. But Marshal Smuts is persuasive, 
he makes admirable speeches about what the Union will some 
day do to improve conditions. The inhabitants of Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland dread inexpressibly the idea of 
being turned over to the Union and they are afraid that this 
will happen. Marshal Smuts is now expected here ; we hope 
that those Members of Parliament in both parties who have 
watched over native interests before will not now neglect 
their duty, and will see that this Royal Visit is not used for 
the oppression of the King’s loyal subjects in South Africa. 
The informal assemblage of Dominion Ministers, which is now 
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taking place in London, should discuss such a matter as the 
South African Native Protectorates. It is true that the re- 
sponsibility for administering these territories belongs only to 
the Imperial Government. But, nevertheless, their ultimate 
disposal is a matter of deep concern to the other Dominions 
as well as to the Colonial Empire, just as the maladministra- 
tion of natives within the Union itself and their bad conditions 
are matters which do not alone concern South Africa. 
Native policy in Africa should be discussed as an Empire 
matter in our Empire conclave. 


THE death of Lord Gort, which occurred last month, brought 
a number of tributes to the Press, which were quite out- 

standing in their nature. He was, in fact, 
Se not only a great soldier but a great gentle- 
man. Modesty and bravery are both qualities we often 
see in our soldiers ; in Lord Gort they were outstanding. He 
was a holder of the Victoria Cross, his courage in battle was 
legendary, and with that he had every other great military 
quality—excepting, perhaps, luck. Chosen to lead the forlorn 
hope which was all we had to send against the enemy in 1939 
and 1940, commanding a force imperfectly armed and 
infinitely too small, placed alongside Allies who failed in every 
military respect, save that of courage, Lord Gort brought his 
army home by the great retreat of Dunkirk in good heart and 
ready to fight again. His conduct made an indelible impres- 
sion upon his countrymen. But those who decide these things 
never gave him an army again. He commanded at Gibraltar, 
he commanded at Malta during the year of its greatest peril, 
he ruled Palestine, that divided impossible country. Then 
he fell ill, came home and died. He was buried at Philip 
Sidney’s home, Penshurst, and as his friends stood round the 
grave they thought of both these heroes and that Lord Gort 
had come, at the end, to his true home in that legendary 
atmosphere of bravery and self-denial. 


AN URGENT MATTER 


WHILE public attention has been taken up with Soviet ambi- 
tions in Persia, and with the Security Council debates on 
Greece and Indonesia, a movement decisive for the future of 
Europe has been quietly pushing forward and has been 
largely ignored. That movement is the steady growth of the 
German Communist Party’s strength and influence in the 
eastern zone of Germany. The Communist Party there is 
being fused, at direct Soviet instigation, with the much larger 
Social Democratic Party. With their greater ruthlessness, 
their tighter discipline, and their clearer purpose—all sup- 
ported by Soviet help—the Communists will of course soon 
be running the united party ; and this united party claims to 
speak not only for the eastern zone, but for all the zones of 
Germany. Its influence in the western zones so far is small ; 
but in the eastern zone its consolidation and its power has 
to be taken as an accomplished fact. Germans who have not 
by any means been cured of their perversions of mind or of 
their aggressiveness or of their desire for revenge are now 
being given the organisation and the discipline of communism ; 
the old unchanged mind and the new organisation make a 
formidable combination. The Russians hope that the force 
will always be linked with themselves; they hope that 
Germany will orientate itself eastward ; and that they will 
have the decisive voice in German policy. They may be 
right so far as the eastern zone is concerned, and they will 
certainly do all they can to achieve their wider aim. If they 
were indeed to succeed throughout Germany, the whole face 
of Europe would be dangerously changed. 

We ourselves are in no position to alter what is happening 
in the eastern zone ; the Communist strength there will go on 
being built up. But we can draw one simple lesson. As 
what is done in the eastern zone is irrevocable, it follows that 
Germany can be united only on Soviet terms. It can be 
united only if the Germans in the western zones fit in with 
the eastern pattern. The corollary lesson is equally clear. 
The continued division of Germany is in our interest. Per- 
haps ultimately—if one can look ahead to the time when 
military occupation ends—there can be a loose confederation 
of German States; but even such a loose confederation can, 
be sanctioned by us only if in the western zones there are 
parties strong enough to withstand Communist pressure. 
Is that too hopeful a view ? It may be, although it need not 
be. The danger in the alternative, which would be a Russian- 
German partnership, does not lie so much in the uses to which 
Russia would put the partnership. It lies in the opportunities 
which an unregenerate Germany would seize from it. It 
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lies in the probability that Russia would tavour a Com- 
munist Germany and give it new power ; and that Germany 
would use that power as it has always done in the past. 
Pacts against a renewal of German aggression are still neces- 
sary if western Europe—and eastern Europe also—is to be 
saved from a new outburst. 

So far we have examined the problem only in direct terms 
of peace or war, and for that reason we have rated the German 
danger much higher than the Russian. But the expansion of 
Russian influence does not mean only the expansion of State 
Power, with all its dangers of misuse and its ever-attendant 
risk of “‘ accidents.”” It means also the spread of a philosophy 
and a way of living abhorrent to the ideals and traditions of 
this country and of western European countries ; it means 
the almost complete closing down of intercourse and trade 
associations between the west and the Communist-dominated 
countries ; it means that the people of those countries hear 
only the propaganda of their own Governments, bitterly 
anti-western. Just as the western countries must draw 
together in face of the risk of a new German outbreak, so they 
must draw together to support, in company, their heritage of 
personal freedom and of social progress by consent. And the 
basis of such collaboration must be Britain and France. 

All our Cabinet Ministers, whether Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden or Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin, have proclaimed the 
need for western collaboration. Their sentiments have been 
admirable. But they have done precious little to turn senti- 
ment into practice, and the hour is now late. In France the 
Communist Party has gained strongly in power; and the 
elections in June may increase their power. Some intelligent 
Frenchmen argue that a French Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment would not be wholly under Moscow’s influence. Being 
composed of Frenchmen it would remain independent- 
minded, they say, and would not cut itself off entirely from 
this country. They declare that it could be a bridge between 
west and east. Almost incredible on first hearing, it is per- 
haps a thought worth remembering ; but it cannot alter the 
bleak prospect that on all decisive issues France, under a 
Communist-dominated Government, would lean much more 
on Russia than on this country. Russia would have gained 
an influence in Europe without war which Germany sought 
and failed to get with war. 

What has caused the Communists to gain in France? 
There is the French distrust of compromise ; if a Frenchman 
goes left, he is apt to scorn half-measures. There is the 
disgust at the unstable pre-war Governments and even some 
distrust of the old parties. Many Frenchmen and women— 
forsaking their prided logic—voted Communist during the 
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elections for the Constituent Assembly for the simple reason 
that the Communists had never been in power and so could 
not be blamed for the past. There is the admittedly fine 
record of the Communists during the German occupation. 
There is the Communist organising capacity and drive. But, 
in addition, there is a reason which directly concerns us. 
The French seek, above all, security from another war ; they 
believe that Russia can give them that security, and they 
have not been so sure about us. 

The hour is late, but some time is still left; and if our 
Government and the Foreign Office can shake off the inertia 
which has fallen on our dealings with France, and are willing 
to undo the harm which our scandalous neglect of France 
has wrought, the time may still be used aright and the 
destinies of France may not go by default. Many errors 
have lain on the French side, but ours were the greater and the 
more decisive, for most Frenchmen would have rallied to a 
strong British lead—and they would still rally. 

Three things are needed. First, a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. Secondly, an agreement with France on inter- 
nationalising the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Thirdly, a re- 
newal of credits and trade with France to help in her economic 
recovery. 

The supreme chance for making a treaty of friendship and 
alliance was lost in October, 1944, when Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden visited Paris only a few months after its liberation. 
No one who was in France at that time can forget the genuine 
and deep convictions of fraternity which bound the two 
countries. Many Frenchmen blame General de Gaulle for 
missing the opportunity, for he had his eyes on the alliance 
with Moscow (which he concluded the next month) and he 
believed there should be preliminary conditions for an alliance 
with Britain—conditions covering the Middle East and 
Germany. But it is fair to say that the offer was not made 
to him from our side. The time was missed ; and it was not 
until last month that the opportunity came again. 

M. Gouin, the Socialist leader, had then taken General 
de Gaulle’s old place as Prime Minister. On March 23 he gave 
a speech at Strasbourg and for the first time he publicly 
voiced the Socialist party’s opinion that de Gaulle’s plan for 
detaching the Ruhr entirely from Germany was excessive for 
the needs of French security; M. Gouin hinted that he 
favoured the British plan which envisages no more than 
inter-allied control of the Ruhr mines and factories, leaving 
the Ruhr within Germany. This speech did not create much 
interest in Britain, but when he repeated it on March 30 in 
Paris he made a few significant additions. ‘‘We must 
try,” he said, ‘‘ to secure an alliance with Britain as a com- 
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plement to the Franco-Soviet pact.’”” And he went on, even 
more significantly, ‘“‘ That would be the first assurance of 
French security.”’ The signal then was heard on this side of 
the Channel. On April 2 The Times stated ‘‘ with the fullest 
authority ’’—which could only mean from Mr. Bevin him- 
self—that M. Gouin’s proposal for an alliance was welcomed 
by the British Government and would form the basis of dis- 
cussions between the two Governments. Two days later 
Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons reinforced this welcome 
and said that the Government would busy itself. At the 
same time Mr. Oliver Harvey, Under-Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office in charge of western European affairs, 
flew over to Paris for talks with both M. Bidault and M. 
Gouin. The moment for his visit was unfortunately chosen, 
because reports from Paris had already made it clear that 
M. Gouin’s proposal to water down the original French plan 
for the Ruhr was being assailed by M. Bidault (on behalf of 
the M.P.R., the Left Catholic Party) and by the Communists. 
The Socialists, in fact, had put themselves out of step 
with the other two parties of the Government coalition ; and 
Mr. Harvey’s mission to M. Gouin was resented by those 
other parties. Many Frenchmen jumped to the conclusion 
that the British Government was anxious to help M. Gouin 
in watering down the French proposals and was offering the 
alliance as a kind of compensation for such a concession. 

French opinion stiffened, and on the next day, April 5, 
M. Gouin had to give way to the other parties. After a tense 
meeting in the French Cabinet an announcement declared 
that the Ministers unanimously confirmed the previous French 
policy with regard to the Ruhr; that is to say, they 
favoured its complete detachment from Germany. On 
April 7 M. Bidault made a speech in Lille reminding the world 
of what those proposals were: the detachment of the Ruhr 
from Germany and the establishment of inter-allied govern- 
ment in the area, the establishment of a special 7égime in the 
Rhineland mainly under French leadership, and the inclusion 
of the Saar within the French customs frontier, with the Saar 
mines working wholly for France. Then on April 9 the French 
Cabinet met again and declared itself anxious to push forward 
with discussions with Britain to conclude an alliance, pro- 
vided that the discussions were extended at the same time to 
include ‘‘ all questions between the two Governments ’’—in 
other words, western Germany. 

The French deny that they are making a solution over 
western Germany a hard-and-fast preliminary condition for 
an“alliance with us, but obviously they are right in pointing 
out that, without such agreement, the treaty will lack sub- 
stance. Agreement over the Ruhr might not condition the 
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actual negotiations for a treaty, but it would certainly condi- 
tion the treaty itself. The French are equally right in insisting 
that the Germans should not have control over their main 
arsenal.again. They have shown that they cannot be trusted 
with it. The French do not want political separation of 
the area from Germany for the purpose of annexation, but 
they declare that nothing short of political separation would 
make the allied control effective. To leave the area part of 
Germany would mean that the Central German Government 
would always take the side of the people against the allied 
economic and industrial administrators. The French have 
a clear case, and it deserves to be examined with the logical 
mind which the French have used in producing it. 

The British usually reply by saying that the German 
Communists are opposing the plan and are gaining support 
for themselves by appealing to German nationalism against it. 
It is said that the loss of the Ruhr would swing Germany 
Communist, partly because the resultant lowering in standards 
of living would drive the German people to political extremes 
and partly because the Communists would be credited with 
having led the opposition against cession. But is that the 
whole truth? Might not Germany go Communist in any 
case and might not it use the loss of the Ruhr only as a 
pretext ? As explained at the beginning of this article the 
chief propellant force towards Communism comes from the 
Soviet zone. Therefore, it would seem prudent to detach the 
Ruhr straight away. Very probably, however, the British 
Government will not be influenced by such arguments. In 
that case it must tighten its own plan for economic control 
(short of political detachment) in order to convince the French 
that the substance of their requirement for security is met. 

The third requisite is for economic aid to France. Nothing 
did more harm to Anglo-French relations than the British 
Treasury’s brusque announcement at the end of February 
that the agreement for mutual credits (in force for the previous 
12 months) would not be renewed. Since then fresh dis- 
cussions have taken place, and it is hoped that before this 
article appears in print a new arrangement will have been 
made to develop trade between the two countries. 

It may also be hoped—although, unfortunately, a little 
less confidently—that Mr. Bevin will have made a firm offer 
of an alliance. The Foreign Office appears to want to wait 
for the results of the elections in case they turn out badly. 
It is a timid and short-sighted policy. The French are still 
anxious, even pathetically anxious, to learn that Britain 
knows what it wants and has the mind to declare it. If 
Mr. Bevin were to come out with a firm offer of an alliance, 
coupled with a plan for the rigid control of the Ruhr indus- 
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ties, French agreement would not be lacking ; and the first 
real step in western collaboration would have been taken. 


ABC., Ete. f 


TOWARDS CASTE HINDU RULE 


Fascist Inpra. By Patrick Lacey. (Nicholson & Watson, 7s. 6d.) 
This book justifies its title. Though warily written, it shows the auto- 
cratic and dictatorial spirit of Congress, and its utter lack of democratic 
and parliamentary sense. Indian independence means to Congress the 
establishment of Caste Hindu rule, and not of a free constitution. Pandit 
Nehru said that the Congress Ministries in the Provinces were responsible 


to the people only through Congress. These Ministries found their | 
subjection to the Congress Working Committee, appointed at the sole | 
discretion of the Congress President, far heavier than anything they had | 


to fear from the “ safeguards” possessed by the Governors. On the 
Tamil and Telegu speaking people of Madras Province Congress tried to 
force the Hindu language, and 900 Tamil speakers were arrested for 
opposing it. As regards the Moslems, the author compares Congress 
proposals for coalition with them to the rhyme of the Young Lady of 
Riga and the Tiger. If accomplished, the smile on the face of Congress 
would be the sole relic of the Moslems. Congress has brushed aside as 
trivial the Moslem complaints that in Congress-ruled provinces Moslem 
pupils in schools had to reverence Gandhi’s portrait. The author inquires 
what Leftists in England would have said if after Munich schoolchildren 
had been compelled to worship Chamberlain’s photograph. The author 
takes Kashmir State as an illustration of Congress feeling to Moslems. 
Though its ruler is a Hindu, the mass of his subjects are Moslems. For 
remedy of grievances they put forward demands far more modest than 
Congress exacts from Britain. But, with one exception, the Congress 
Press denounced them and supported their Hindu Maharaja. It preferred 
Hindu autocracy to Moslem freedom. The author points out that the 
people of the North West Frontier Province call themselves Congress 
only as a weapon for Pathan independence. He quotes Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, leader of the Red Shirts (the “‘ Congress ” Party of the Province) 
as saying “‘ What have the folk of the Frontier Province to do with 
Hindustan ?”’ The author touches on the Congress inclination to vio- 
lence and mentions its connection with the Terrorist Murder Societies. 

Against these Congress dangers the author sees that Moslems, and all 
others than Caste Hindus, require protection. This he would provide in 
a modified scheme of Pakistan (separate Moslem states) to save India 
from becoming “‘ an enormous cockpit of feuds.” It is to be feared that 
a precisely opposite result would ensue. However, this book is a useful 
picture of the real Congress. 
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THE POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


In an article which appeared in The National Review last 
December I suggested that the only serious problem in the 
field of Foreign Affairs was how to attain such tolerable rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union as to make peace probable for a 
reasonably long period ; and I proceeded to describe the past 
actions of the Union as the only reliable guide by which to 
forecast her future behaviour. Since that article was written, 
the proceedings of the Union, both at the meeting of UNO 
and outside, have almost monopolised the public Press, and it 
would seem an appropriate moment to examine some of the 
statements and arguments most commonly put forward with 
the object of reassuring a bewildered and anxious public. 

It is constantly and confidently asserted that the Soviet 
really do wish to co-operate with the United States and our- 
selves. One rubs one’s eyes at this assertion in the face of the 
unceasing stream of abuse poured out week after week from 
Moscow and her satellite capitals. Quite apart from words, 
there is no sign of a wish to co-operate in any part of the 
world. Were there such a wish, how can one account for the 
undisputed fact that no Allied subject is allowed to penetrate 
into any zone under Soviet jurisdiction, and that no knowledge 
of Allied countries is permitted to reach the Soviet popula- 
tion? This last fact seems to point the way to the line we 
should take. Instead of abstaining from all broadcasts in 
Russian, we should institute a series of such broadcasts 
explaining the modes of life and institutions of this country 
and the Empire. There can, of course, be no question of 
adopting the Russian tone of vulgar and childish abuse such 
as dubbing Mr. McKenzie King a “‘ Fascist.” * 

Another statement made with even more confidence than 
the last is that Russia does not want war. On the face of it 
this sounds an obvious truism. How can any country want 
war? It seems ludicrous. None the less the statement needs 
both examination and qualification. No doubt the Soviet 
Government do not want war if they can get all they are after 
without it. And no doubt the population of the Soviet Empire 
desires peace as ardently as we do. But there is nothing in the 
past history of the Soviet Government or in Communist 
doctrine to lead us to believe that they would shrink from 
war for the same humanitarian and moral reasons as weigh so 
heavily with the United States and ourselves. And it is 
certain that Russia, though far weaker militarily than the two 
of us combined, is much better able to take the field at the 
present time. For not only has she continued to strengthen 


* Since this was written I am glad to say we have adopted the 
Suggestion. 
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her Army and her war industry whilst we have been demobilis- 
ing as quickly as possible, but her Government has such a 
ruthless grip on the whole population that strikes and sabotage 
are too dangerous to contemplate. It is, in fact, in this field 
that her greatest advantage lies. In every country, not least 
in Great Britain, she has succeeded in organising an iron-dis- 
ciplined Communist Fifth Column. We see manifestations of 
it every day in meaningless strikes, sabotage and incitements 
to disorder. It is on this Fifth Column that Moscow relies as 
much, if not more, than on the Red Army; and a recent 
declaration by a member in the House of Commons that he 
would consider a General Strike justified in case of a declara- 
tion of war against the Soviet Government is worth a good 
many divisions to the Kremlin. It is in this connection that 
the revelations in Canada have their real significance. Most 
Powers do a bit of spying on each other’s secrets, though it is 
not usual amongst Allies. But all Governments in the past 
have had to rely for their information on venal and dishonest 
individuals who are in no position to deliver the goods, 
though they pocket the money. The Soviet Government, on 
the other hand, has every member of the Communist Party at 
their beck and call and, if any of these worm their way into 
positions of trust or get into them legitimately owing to their 
technical talent, they can betray vital secrets without depart- 
ing from any code of honour which they recognise. To us— 
Capitalists and Fascists—they are dishonest traitors. To 
themselves, they are working in a holy cause. This is what 
makes this Canadian business so disquieting. Let us hope 
we shall learn the lesson of it. The Americans seem to have 
done so. 

A question which appears in most newspapers about once 


a week is “‘ What do the Russians really want ?’”’ If only we: 


knew this, the writers go on, surely we could easily come to 
terms. Then is produced the usual balderdash about 
“ Security,”’an idea cleverly put out from Moscow as provid- 
ing the sole slightly plausible excuse for barefaced aggression. 
And an idea eagerly seized on, not only by our Left Wing 
sympathisers with the Soviet, but also by millions of our half- 
baked wishful thinkers who will no more bring themselves to 
face unpleasant realities now than they-would before 1939. 
Yet a moment’s thought and one glance at a map of the world 
should convince anyone that, with her pre-war frontiers and 
Germany down and out, no country in the world is more 
secure than Russia. And a little more thought would con- 
vince anyone that security is not increased by swallowing one 
country after another until all the world is alarmed unless, 
and it is a big unless, you hope to swallow the whole. And 
this is precisely what Communist policy has always aimed at 
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and aims at still. To fancy anything else is to impute to the 
inhabitants of the Kremlin a lack of intelligence of which 
no one has ever accused them. This alone explains all the 
twists and turns which we have witnessed for so many years. 
This alone explains the incitements to disorder everywhere, 
the frantic efforts to prevent any country settling down save 
under a Communist Government and the backing of every 
Nationalist movement amongst native races. This alone 
explains the willingness—one might say the eagerness—of the 
Soviet Government to antagonise every country in the world. 
The object is to provoke in every country what in Communist 
jargon is called a revolutionary situation. Only when that is 
present does Moscow give orders for overt action and mass 
murder. Military support is then forthcoming. A good 
instance of the working of the system occurred in China in 
Borodin’s day when Wu-pei-fu raided the Soviet Legation in 
Peking. A distinguished British scientist then working in 
China reminded me of it the other day. Amongst the docu- 
ments seized at the Legation was a complete list of Chinese 
Communist agents all over China, with equally complete lists 
of those to be murdered by each agent when the word was 
given. My friend’s name was on one of the latter lists and he 
was not sorry that the agents and not he were put out of the 
way. 
This article would not be complete without some mention 
of the proceedings of the United Nations Organisation. 
Although I was not of those who expected that the Security 
Council would improve the prospects of peace, I was not 
prepared for the vicious exchanges which actually took place. 
And at first I was inclined to think that relations had been 
made more dangerous. I have revised this opinion because 
the proceedings have done a good deal to educate the public 
as to the true character of Soviet policy. And I regard the 
education of the peoples of the world on this subject as the 
most important bulwark against war. If all the nations, save 
the Communist Republics, composing UNO once realise 
what they are up against, they cannot but draw closer together 
for self-defence ; and their united strength will give any 
aggressor pause. The more so because, happily, some of the 
illusions accompanying the birth of the League of Nations 
have disappeared ; and both the United States and ourselves 
realise that if we are to survive we must be strong. 
: F. O. LINDLEY. 


GERMANY-—IS OUR OCCUPATION REALLY 
NECESSARY ? : 


Mr. ATTLEE in his broadcast to the nation on March 3 pointed 
out that the shortage of labour in this country was in part 
due to the absence abroad, in the forces of occupation in 
Germany, of many of our young and able men. The numbers 


involved are not revealed but are considerable, and their | 


loss to production is disproportionately large because they 
all belong to that waning fraction of our population that is 
in its full prime and vigour. This situation is known to many, 
criticised by a few, but radically challenged by none. You 
have a War, you have a Victory, you have an Occupation. 
But do you? Or, rather, should you? It is my purpose in 
this article to question this assumption, which has been 
generally accepted as a cosmic law, but which may have no 
greater validity than, let us say, the War Office’s acceptance 
of the exposed flank as Original Sin (until the Germans played 
to different rules), or the Admiralty’s acceptance of discomfort 
as one of the Facts of Life. 


Historically, of course, there were no Occupations in our. 


sense of the word. Having defeated your enemy you either 
went home with the spoils of victory or, where the inducements 
were sufficient, you conquered the opposing country, in the 
sense of taking, holding and possessing it. The conception 
of a temporary, unrewarded and indeed expensive sojourn is 
a modern and probably ephemeral one arising from a mixture 
of liberalism, sadism, irresolution and cloudy thinking. But 
this is possibly pre-judging my case. 

As it is my contention that this has not previously been 
attempted, it will be correct to examine the many and varied 
reasons put foward for the Occupation and mostly since the 
Occupation. They fall into fourteen main headings. 


Military Reasons 
1. Germany must be disarmed. 
2. Germany must be made to see by our ubiquitous 
presence that she is completely defeated. 
3. Germany must be prevented from re-arming. 
4. Law and order must be maintained. 
5. The terms of the surrender must be enforced. 


Political Reasons 
6. The Nazi Party and influence must be eliminated. 
7. A free democratic Germany must be fostered. 
8. Britain must play its part as leader of Western 
European democracy. 
g. Reparations must be extracted. 
10. Public opinion demands it. 


us 
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Moral Reasons 

11. War-crimes must be punished and war-guilt brought 
home to the German People. 

12. We cannot let Germany starve or fall into civil war 
and chaos. 

13. The Germans must be morally re-educated, so that 
they can become honourable members of the comity 
of nations. 


Hush-hush Reason 
14. If we walked out the Russians would walk in. 


I think that even my severest critic would admit that I 
am guilty of no major omissions in the above catalogue. Let 
us now examine it without preconceived reverence and in 
detail. ' 


I. GERMANY MUST BE DISARMED 


Arms in the modern sense are armaments. It is only the 
heavy weapons that count—the tanks, the planes and the 
resources behind them. At the time of the surrender, Ger- 
many, for practical purposes, had no tanks and few planes ; 
the fuel that drove them was not there, the industry that 
made them and the transport that fed them was in ruins. 
Germany was disarmed. What weapons remained could 
have been dumped in orderly, very orderly, heaps, on our 
simple command by the Germans themselves. They would 
have obeyed with the thankful alacrity that was their mood 
and without half a million troops to supervise them. But 
that is past. 


2. GERMANY MUST BE MADE TO SEE BY OUR UBIQUITOUS 
PRESENCE, THAT SHE IS COMPLETELY DEFEATED 


Of all the possible questions in the German mind the 
last that could occur would be the totality of the country’s 
defeat. The ruin of her economy, the rubble of her towns, 
the collapse of every standard of normal life are quite sufficient 
witness to the catastrophe. This is a practical issue on which 
speculation simply does not exist, and on which no further 
evidence is necessary. 


3. GERMANY MUST BE PREVENTED FROM RE-ARMING 


What we actually mean is that Germany must be pre- 
vented from re-arming for as long as possible. There is no 
“for ever’ in Europe, nor indeed anywhere else. And it is 
towards this major and valid object that I am much disposed 
to question the efficiency of the Occupation. Are we 
lengthening the interval—whether it be 10, 20 or 50 years— 
before Germany again has arms, or are we, in fact, helping 
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to reduce it? My contention, based upon recent and intimate 
observation in that country, is that we are in effect doing the 
latter. 

The state of Germany, after the surrender, was such that 
complete economic breakdown and collapse were inevitable. 
Railways and canals lay smashed ; for what road transport 
existed there was no fuel ; fertilisers and seed were lacking, 
nor was there oil to drive farm tractors; factories were in 


ruins, housing was halved and the slave-workers were gone. | 


The body was battered and the blood had ceased to circulate. 
There would have been immediate paralysis and early starva- 
tion, there would have been cumulative disruption and 
enduring impotence, had we not been there to direct, to 
organise, to feed and to repair. It was our engineers who 
rebuilt the broken bridges, our lorries that brought the 
soldiers home, our wheat that gave the essential addition to 
the food. It was done with our men and with our money, and 
still is being done. 

It is true that we are wrecking dockyards, dismantling 
heavy industry—where it survived—and destroying military 
installations. But at the same time, because we are occupying 
and are therefore responsible for the country, we are fostering 
the more basic necessity of any eventual re-armament—the 
economic survival and revival that underlies and precedes it. 
If we were not in Germany, the remains of her war factories 
would be in being, but the workers would be either dying 
from starvation or reverted to the simple primary labours of 
physical survival, to emerge from which unaided would take 
a decade. At the end of that time they might be in a position 
to begin repairing the devastation of their country, a task 
which, as anyone who has seen the German towns and cities 
will know, will need the labour of a generation in itself. 
Were it not, in fact, for our organisation, our help and our 
supplies, 30 years would have elapsed before Germany could 
think of beginning to re-arm—and to re-arm with a 30 years’ 
handicap to overtake. 

I am not discussing here the ethical question whether we 
should or could let the Germans starve by the million and 
relapse into barbarism ; my point is that were it not for our 
Occupation such disasters would occur and would delay their 
re-armament far more efficaciously and for longer than it 
will be delayed by our active intervention. And—a very big 
“and ’’—I am taking no account of the deterrent or counter- 
weight to German re-armament presented by a mighty and 
triumphant Russia along her. open and indefensible border. 


4. LAW AND ORDER MUST BE MAINTAINED 
This begs the question. If we were not in Germany our- 
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selves internal law and order in that country need not concern 
us. 


5. THE TERMS OF THE SURRENDER MUST BE ENFORCED 


I have mentioned before the ‘‘ thankful alacrity ”’ with 
which the Germans obeyed the orders we gave them when 
they surrendered. Germans obey orders and like obeying 
orders. A small supervisory and inspecting staff, with the 
threat of a few tanks and bombers would ensure the promptest 
execution of our commands, given through appropriate 
German representatives. 


6. THE NAziI PARTY AND INFLUENCE MUST BE ELIMINATED 


It has been said often, loudly and with absolute truth 
that the German adulates success and despises failure. The 
Nazis failed ; and when they failed they were discredited and 
disowned. The eagerness with which every individual German 
denies the slightest association with the Nazis is not due 
entirely to a wish to ingratiate himself with his conquerors ; 
it is also, and more, that normal German phenomenon, the 
despisal of the weak. Left to themselves, the Germans would 
in time produce another authoritarian political system. But 
the Nazis were finally discredited, and it would not be the 
Swastika that ruled again. Once more, the small and fully 
informed inspecting staff would suffice to locate and, through 
the Germans themselves, scotch any budding resurgence of 
the lost cause. 


' 7, A FREE DEMOCRATIC GERMANY MUST BE FOSTERED 


We have suffered for a century from the delusion that 
democracy Made in England is an exportable commodity. 
Our insistence on the ballot-box is almost enough to make it 
seem that this article is our principal manufacture, that 
millions of British workers, in mass-production factories, are 
engaged in the unremitting labour of making wood or metal 
vote-containers in such quantities that the foreign policy of 
the nation must be bent, as it was in the days of wool, to the 
interests of the trade. Our Occupation will not sell our 
political system to Germany, where a hundred years of ex- 
ample has failed. And which democracy is Germany to have 
—American, French, Russian or British ? Or all four ? 


8. BRITAIN MUST PLAY ITS PART AS LEADER OF WESTERN 
EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY 


This, I submit, is one of those unthinkingly adopted 
slogans which sound well but mean nothing. The vital 
interest of Britain may well force her into the leadership of 
this, that and the other. But the leadership is incidental 
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and not in itself an end to be pursued. In other words, it is 
not for us to occupy Germany so as to lead Western European 
democracy. If the Occupation enhances our influence, and 
through that, our interests, well and good. But if it is, in 
effect, a source of weakness, a drain upon us, or if its difficulties 
lead us to damaging failures or if our presence brings awkward 
involvements with other Powers, our potentiality for any 
such leadership is diminished rather than increased. 


g. REPARATIONS MUST BE EXTRACTED 


Beyond immediately removable spoils such as machines 
and ships—and these need no continuing Army of Occupation 
for their delivery—there ave no reparations and are going to 
be no reparations. Once again, the German ruin is such that 
for a generation at least every German resource will be needed 
to maintain the primary crude needs of that country itself ; 
and if there are any exports at all they will be merely an 
exchange of one needed commodity for another even more 
necessary. 


10. PUBLIC OPINION DEMANDS IT 


If public opinion were informed, if it realised that some 
hundreds of thousands of men sorely needed in England were 
serving no useful purpose abroad ; were in practice helping 
Germany to an earlier recovery whilst delaying our own, the 
clamour would be for their return rather than for their 
retention. Public opinion no doubt insisted on a March into 
Germany ; but it also wants a Triumphant Return. 


11. WAR CRIMES MUST BE PUNISHED, AND WAR-GUILT 
BrouGutT HOME TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


This necessity, about which there can be no argument, 
involves the arrest, trial and punishment of some few thousand 
individuals. This is a relatively small police commitment. 
The guilty bulk of the German nation are facing their punish- 
ment now and at home. Our Occupation only mitigates it. 


12. WE CANNOT LET GERMANY STARVE OR FALL INTO CIVIL 
WAR AND CHAOS 


We are in fact letting Germany starve ; the British Zone 
is on Belsen rations. And because of our Occupation, which 
makes us appear responsible, we are going to incur the odium 
of this in German and possibly European history. The 
Germans, or anyone else, should not be allowed to starve if 
it is possible to prevent it ; but this is the concern of UNRRA 
or the International Red Cross. It has a world cause and must 
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be a world responsibility. As regards civil war and chaos— 
these are never spoken of apart—it is my belief that the 
German character would not permit these to endure for long, 
if in fact they occurred. Furthermore I do not see either our 
responsibility for averting them or our danger should they 
occur. The usual answer is that ‘‘ these things spread.” 
Quite simply, they do not. I do not starve because a German 
starves. And chaos in one country merely reinforces the 
desire for law and order amongst its neighbours. 


13. THE GERMANS MUST BE MORALLY RE-EDUCATED SO THAT 
THEY CAN BECOME HONOURABLE MEMBERS OF THE COMITY 
OF NATIONS 

As a reason for the retention in Germany of large forces 
of our troops this has obviously no force. Moral re-education 
is not brought about by numbers. But as an aim in itself, 
it is, in my view, our one over-riding duty, our one great 
responsibility to the world, to Europe and to ourselves, the 
one and the only means of a permanent settlement of the 
German problem. Moreover, it is an aim that is possible of 
achievement, because the German stock, as experience in the 
United States abundantly shows, is truly educable in the 
ways of good citizenship and good neighbourhood. No greater 
force for peace in Europe could be found, no more welcome or 
stronger ally in the struggle for ultimate civilisation than a 
right-thinking German nation. 

But towards this outstanding aim, in this, the only worthy 
and vital relationship between us and the defeated Germans, 
we are doing literally nothing. If a true regeneration of the 
German mind were being achieved, one could condone the 
extravagance of the Occuaption, for peace would thereby be 
brought nearer and made firmer for all mankind. But in 
this supreme duty our Occupation fails the most and our effort. 
is the least employed. 


14. IF WE WALKED OUT, THE RUSSIANS WOULD WALK IN 

Whether or not this would be a disadvantage is debatable. 
If Russia occupied all Germany the destruction of that latter 
country would be more rapid and more assured. To Russia 
the acquisition of the land and the people might as easily be 
a source of weakness as of strength, even assuming that she 
could or would permanently undertake so great a responsi- 
bility. But the over-riding point is that, if our occupying 
troops are there to prevent Russia from walking into the 
British Zone, we are committed to a land frontier, with 
Russia, in Europe ; and for ever, or until the Russians choose 
to go. If this is seriously intended, even the relatively large 
forces we have in Germany are ludicrously inadequate. If it 
is not so, let us clear our minds of the bogey and withdraw 
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from the obvious dangers into which propinquity may cause 
us to stumble. 


To sum up: a great many thousands of our fittest men, 
sorely needed in our own country, are at present occupying 
Germany for reasons which are unjustified or inadequate or 
for which their use is extravagant ; their presence is a direct 
help to German national recovery without however influencing 
German moral reform ; and the Occupation while benefiting 
only the Germans brings odium for its inevitable failures upon 
ourselves and presents us with gratuitous opportunities for 
friction with Continental powers. 


It would be unconstructive to leave my argument here, 
though space prevents a detailed approach to any proffered 
solution of the problem of Germany’s future management. I 
must confine myself therefore to throwing out a suggestion 
which may elsewhere be amplified. 

I have stated that the feeding of the Germans is a respon- 
sibility not for us but for the world to bear; not for an 
individual nation but for UNRRA. Is not the administration, 
rehabilitation and, above all, re-education of Germany a first, 
fitting and fruitful task for UNO? Let the four Occupying 
Powers withdraw and be replaced by a UNO administration, 
with UNO forces at its command, in which we would take our 
share but not more than our share. This would be the school 
in which the United Nations might grow to practical maturity. 
As a champion of the countries that were not able to fight we 
have bled ourselves to weakness ; the burden of maintaining 
the peace that we have won should be borne by all. 


JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 


[After this article had been written, Mr. Dalton, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the House of Commons on 
April 9 that the cost of our civilian administration in Germany 
was {80 million. This includes what we are spending on feed- 
ing the Germans and costs us dollars. We are, in fact, in Mr. 
Dalton’s words, paying “ reparations to Germany.’’] 


Ep., N.R. 
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A NOTE ON ARMS PRODUCTION 


In his eve-of-the-poll speech on February 9 Generalissimo 
Stalin made certain detailed statements about Soviet war 
production for the first time in public. On the basis of this 
material it becomes possible, also for the first time, to make 
certain comparisons between British, American and Soviet 
war production. The result is regrettably austere and figure- 
crammed ; but the importance of the subject will perhaps 
excuse and give life to what would otherwise be intractable 
and repulsive material. 

The relevant passage in Generalissimo Stalin’s speech runs 
as follows :— 


“Tt is well known, for instance, that our tank industry during 
the last three years of the war produced annually an average of 
over 30,000 tanks, self-propelled guns and armoured vehicles. 
It is also known that our aircraft industry produced annually during 
the same period up to 40,000 aircraft. Furthermore, it is known 
that our ordnance industry produced annually during the same 
period up to 120,000 guns of all calibres, up to 450,000 light and 
heavy machine-guns, over 3,000,000 rifles and about 2,000,000 
tommy-guns. Finally, it is known that our mortar industry during 
the period 1942-44 was producing annually an average of up to 
100,000 mortars. It goes without saying that simultaneously we 
were producing corresponding quantities of artillery shells, various 
types of mines, aircraft bombs, rifle and machine-gun cartridges. 
For instance, in 1944 alone we produced over 240,000,000 shells, 
bombs and mines, and 7,400,000,000 cartridges. This, in the main, 
is a picture of how the Red Army was supplied with arms and, 
ammunition.” 


How does Soviet war production as thus stated by Mr. 
Stalin compare with British and American production ? For 
Britain complete figures of a// war output are not yet available, 
and we must content ourselves with the material published in 
Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom 
(Cmd. 6564), a command paper presented to Parliament in 
November, 1944. All the data taken from this document 
cover the period September, 1939, to June, 1944, inclusive. 
For the United States our source is Production: Wartime 
Achievements and the Reconversion Outlook, a report dated 
October 9, 1945, by Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the United 
States War Production Board (W.P.B. Document No. 334). 
In this report the period covered comprises the 61 months 
from July 1, 1940, to July 31, 1945. The data given in these 
various sources are incomplete. They cover different periods, 
they are not compiled on the same basis, they use different terms 
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and statistical definitions, they do not include exactly the | 
same objects, and they are therefore not strictly and directly | @™ 
comparable. They possess, however, an obvious broad simi- | py, 
larity ; their interest is manifest and great; for the time 
being they are the best we have and we are therefore using 
them here. We shall take Mr. Stalin’s statements as our | W* 
starting point. 

(1) Zanks. The Soviet “‘ tank industry during the last 
three years of the war produced annually an average of over 
30,000 tanks, -self-propelled guns, and armoured vehicles.” 
What were the proportions of tanks, self-propelled guns and 
armoured vehicles is not known ; nor exactly what is meant 
by ‘‘ armoured vehicles ”’ (e.g., armoured cars, or what the 
British Army calls Bren carriers, or both, together with other 
types ?). But however this may be, the following are relevant 
British and American figures (the sources throughout are, for | fo) 
Britain, Cmd. 6564, and for the United States, the Krug 
report, W.P.B. Document No. 334). 


Britain 1939} 1940 | I94I | 1942 1943 1944 | Total 
Armoured vehicles  |\Sept- Jan.- 
Dec. June 
Tanks : - | 314 | 1,397] 4,844] 8,611] 7,476] 2,474 | 25,116 
Carriers, armoured 
cars, etc. - | 633 | 6,044 | 10,481 | 19,312 | 24,375 | 13,957 | 74,802 
Total . - | 947 | 7.441 | 15,325 | 27,923 | 31,851 | 16,431 | 99,918 U.. 
U.S.A. 3 
The American figures for the period July 1, 1940, to July, 
31, 1945, inclusive, are as follows :— 
Tanks . , ; : ‘ . 86,388 
Tank chassis for self-propelled guns. . 16,018 
* Armoured cars. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 16,438 
Scout cars and carriers . ‘ ; .. 88,077 
Total , : : ‘ . 206,921 
The output for 1943, the peak year for the production of all | Th 
types, was :— 
Tanks... , , ‘ : : 29,497 
Tank chassis for self-propelled guns. > 9,159 
Armoured cars. ; ; : ‘ 9,067 
Scout cars and carriers . i 7 > SOE. 


Total i é : ; ; 85,700 


all 
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(2) Aircraft. The Soviet ‘aircraft mdustry produced 


annually during the same period up to 40,000 aircraft.”’ 


Britain 
British production, in terms of total new aircraft delivered, 
was :— 
1939 es to December ‘ ‘ 2,924 
1940 . / ‘ ‘ : . 15,049 
I94I . ‘ ‘ : , , . 20,093 
1942 . ; ‘ F . . « - 93,072 
1943 ‘ ; .. 20,068 
1944 January to June . , ‘ : 14,609 


Total, September, 1939, to June, 1944. 102,609 


To indicate the breakdown of this output by types, details 


follow for the year 1943 :— 


Heavy bombers . , ‘ , 4,614 
Medium and wn bombers R , : 3,113 
Fighters ; ; ‘ ‘ 10,727 
Naval . : : : : 7 ; 1,720 
Trainers " ; j 4,825 

General reconnaissance, ‘transport, air-sea 
rescue, and others. ‘ ; ; 1,264 
teal ‘ ; ' .  ~@6,263 

U.S.A. 


The American figures for all military airplanes and special 
purposes aircraft from July 1, 1940, to July 31, 1945, are :— 


Bombers, all types : : ' - 96,847 
Fighters, all types. : : ‘ . 66,703 
Reconnaissance . ; ‘ ; ; 3,673 
Transport, all =e , : . «.. 9g6Ba 
Trainers ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 57,573 
Communication . ; . ; : 13,727 
Special purposes . , : : ; 2,414 

. , : : . 296,601 


The breakdown of this total by years was as follows :— 
July 1, 1940, to December 31, ee. . 23,228 


1942 - - . - 47,859 
1943. . : , ; : . 85,930 
1944 . - 96,359 
1945, January to July, inclusive. - 43,225 


Total -. : . , . 296,601 
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(3) Artillery. The Soviet ‘‘ordnance industry produced 
annually during the same period up to 120,000 guns of all 
calibres .. .” 

Generalissimo Stalin’s statement does not make it clear 
whether naval ordnance is included ; this is therefore shown 
separately below. 


Britain 
For Britain the two best years—1942 and 1943—and the 


total from September, 1939, to June, 1944, show the following 
results :-— 


Artillery Equipments and Tank Weapons| 1942 1943 | Sept., 1939 
to June, 
1944 
Field, medium and heavy sete 
equipments . ; 3,946 2,962 13,512 
Heavy anti-aircraft equipments . : 2,140 1,303 6,294 
Light anti-aircraft equipments . —. 5,262 5,570 15,324 
Anti-tank equipments : ‘ ; 9,569 | 13,049 28,882 
Total, excluding naval guns . . | 20,917 | 22,884 64,012 
Naval guns (including 20-mm.) . - | 13,449 20,023 49,865 
Total ; ; : ‘ - | 34,366 | 42,907 113,877 


U.S.A. 


Here again the data for the two best years and the total 
will be given :— 


1943 1944 Total 

July, 1940- 

Army Guns and Equipment July, 1945 
Heavy field artillery . ; 2,660 3,284 9,850 
Light field and anti-tank guns ; 14,013 7,912 51,420 
Tank guns and howitzers . ° 34,711 19,991 116,946 
Guns for self-propelled carriages. 13,155 2,981 26,749 
Total = . : ‘ , 64,539 34,168 | 204,965 

Naval Guns 

5-inch and over . ; ; ; 1,912 3,360 7,726 
3-inch and 4-inch . a . 6,558 4,637 14,170 
20-mm., 40-mm., and I-I inch : 51,626 45,710 143,629 
Total . : A ‘ é 60,096 53,707 165,525 
Grand total : ‘ - | 124,635 87,875 | 370,490 


~~ 


ng 
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(4) Machine Guns. The Soviet “ ordnance industry pro- 
duced annually during the same period . . . up to 450,000 
light and heavy machine-guns.” 


Britain 1942 1943 _~—(|Sept.,1939- 
June, 1944 
(Thousands) 
Tank machine guns . ‘ 23°8 19°5 57°3 
"303- in. Bren and Vickers machine guns 68-2 81-0 259°5 
Total ; : . ; P 92-0 100°5 316°8 
U.S.A. 1943 1944 Total 
(Thousands) 
Machine guns ; 
Heavy : A ‘ , ” 6421 677°0 1,959°7 
Light . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 188-3 122°8 765:2 
Total , ’ , ‘ ‘ 830°4 799°8 2,724°9 


(5) Rzfles. The Soviet “ordnance industry produced 


annually during the same period . . . over 3,000,000 rifles.” 
Britain 1942 1943 ~—‘|Sept., 1939- 
June, 1944 
(Thousands 
303 rifles . , ‘ ‘ . 5949 gIo-I 2,001°9 
U.S.A. 1943 1944 ‘| July, 1940- 
July, 1945 
(Thousands) 
Rifles (excluding carbines) . . | 2,731°7 1,399°7 6,549°5 
Carbines . ‘ : . | 2,959°3 2,088-7 6,049°8 
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(6) Tommy Guns. The Soviet “ ordnance industry pro- 
duced annually during the same period . . . about 2,000,000 
tommy guns.” 

Assuming that what Mr. Stalin called ‘‘ tommy guns ” are 
what the British and American returns show as “‘ sub-machine 
guns,” the position is as follows :— 


Britain 1942 1943 ~—«|Sept., 1939, 
June, 1944 
(Thousands) 
g-mm. sub-machine guns : - | 1,438°3 1,572°4 3,413°0 
U.S.A. 1943 1944 July, 1940, 
July, 1945 
Thousands) 
Sub-machine guns ; . , 686-4 343°4 2,083'5 


(7) Mortars. The Soviet “‘ mortar industry during the 
period 1943-44 was producing annually an average of up to 
100,000 mortars.” 


Britain 1942 1943 ~—«*|Sept., 1939- 
June, 1944 
(Thousands) 
4'2-in., 3-in., and 2-in. mortars ‘ II‘3 14°6 48-3 
P.I.A.T. and anti-tank rifles* ‘ 30°6 107°9 173°0 


* Anti-tank rifles were negligible in number after 1941. 


U.S.A. 1943 1944 ‘| July, 1940- 
July, 1945 
Mortars (Thousands) 
Heavy ; ; ‘ ; ' 10°7 10:2 37°4 
Light . . : ‘ a, ; 15°5 I4°I 72°9 
Total . ‘ : ; ; 26°3 24'3 I10°3 
Bazooka rocket launchers’. ; 98-3 215°3 476°6 


(8) Ammunition. Mr. Stalin said that ‘‘ in 1944 alone we 
produced over 240,000,000 shells, bombs and mines.” 

Comparison of this figure with corresponding British and 
American output is difficult because it is not clear just what 
the Soviet total includes. What appear to be comparable 
figures are as follow :— 


le 
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Britain 1942 1943 ~—‘|Sept., 1939- 
June, 1944 
(million rounds) 
Gun ammunition (shot and shell) . 59°4 46-4 161-1 
Mortar bombs (including P.I.A.T.) . 40'I 34°4 99°8 
20-mm. ammunition . é gI°3 167°5 387°4 
Anti-tank mines . 6-1 6-7 17-1 
Ammunition for naval guns (exclud- 
ing 20-mm.)_ . , : ‘ 10:2 8-8 33°3 


This excludes both rockets (with tails)—3,138,000 in 1942 ; 
grenades—over 22,000,000 in 1942; filled aero bombs— 
308,600 tons in 1942; and naval mines and depth charges— 
233,206 in 1943. 


U.S.A. 1943 1944 ‘| July, 1940- 
July, 1945. 
Ground artillery ammunition 
Heavy field (million rounds) . 56 9°6 33°2 
Light field, tank, and anti-tank (mil- 
lion rounds) ‘ : 86-2 85:8 296°6 
Mortar shells (thousand short tons) ; 75"1 140°2 377°7 
Bazooka rockets (millions) . ‘ I'9 74 I5'2 
Landmines (millions) . ‘ , II‘4 9:2 24°3 


In addition, the United States produced grenades—40,568,000 
in 1944; naval ammunition and rockets—524,400 short tons 
in 1944; depth charges—169,100 in 1944; marine mines— 
20,700 in 1944; and aircraft bombs—1,969, ooo short tons 
in 1944. 

(9) Small Arms Ammunition. Mr. Stalin said that “in 
1944 alone we produced . . . 7,400,000,000 cartridges.”” The 
corresponding British and American figures are :— 


Britain 1942 1943 _—_—|Sept., 1939- 
June, 1944 


million rounds) 


-_— 


Small arms ammunition (other than 


20-mm) . ; ‘ . : 2,173 3,046 8,285 
U.S.A. 1943 1944 | July, 1940- 
July, 1945 


(million rounds) 
| 


Small arms ammunition. ; . | 19,756 | 6,509 | 41.304 
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There are certain points in Mr. Stalin’s statements about 
Soviet war production as compared with the known facts of 
British and American production that will cause surprise. 
This is the case, for example, with his assertion that Soviet 
factories produced “annually ... up to 40,000 aircraft.” 
Again, even allowing for the known strength of Soviet artillery, 
it is hard to reconcile Mr. Stalin’s claim to an annual produc- 
tion of ‘‘ up to 120,000 guns of all calibres ” with the fact that 
this would exceed the ¢ofal annual production of non-naval 
artillery in Britain and the United States combined (their 
total in 1943—the peak year—was only 87,400 guns other 
than naval guns). But, however difficult it may be to inter- 
pret Mr. Stalin’s statements, they provide the only material 
of their kind so far published about Soviet arms production 
during the war. 

The picture of war production which we have given does 
not tell the whole tale. For example, nothing at all has been 
said about quality of weapons. Again, the data presented 
here show nothing about other branches of war production. 
Some of these called for a prodigious British and American 
effort, which was not paralleled in Russia. This is especially 
true of shipbuilding, the manufacture of lorries and trucks, 
and the production of all manner of modern technical 
apparatus of war such as radar, wireless sets, field telephones 
and wire. What this means in effect is that in the major 
weapons of modern mechanised warfare British and American 
production was always far greater than Russian. This was 
also overwhelmingly the case as regards everything relating 
to the sea. In the weapons of the infantry division—for 
example, rifles and artillery—the reverse was true; a point 
fully accounted for by the differing number of divisions main- 
tained in the field by the three countries. 

Mr. Stalin, in his speech of February 9, gave certain new 
figures of Soviet production in 1940 and compared them with 
the position in Tsarist Russia in 1913. The following table 
shows Russian output in 1913 and Soviet production in 1940 
according to this statement :— 


1913 | 1940 


(million tons) 
Pig iron : : : : 4'2 15 
Steel . ’ ‘ ‘oar 4'2 18-3 
Coal . ; ; : ; 29 166 
Oil F ‘ : ‘ ; 9 31 
Grain . : , : : 21-6 38 
Raw cotton . ; : : 7 2-7 
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In the same speech Mr. Stalin also gave the target at which 
the Communist Party, he said, intends to aim in a series of 
Five-Year Plans which are now beginning. The general objec- 
tive, he said, is ‘‘ to raise our industry to three times the pre- 
war level,” aiming at a production of 


Million tons 


Pigiron . : j ‘ 50 
Steel ‘ ; P ‘ 60 
Coal ‘ , ‘ : 500 
Oil . ‘ ; , ; 60 


“Only on this condition,’ Mr. Stalin went on, “can one 
assume that our country will be safeguarded against any 
accidents.” 

By way of comparison, we give some relevant British and 
American figures :— 


Britain US.A. 
1940 1944 
(million tons) 
Pig iron. , ‘ F ‘ 8-2 63 
Steel . : : é ‘ 13 89 
Coal. , 4 ‘ ‘ 223 684 


Two last questions may be raised. If the Soviet Union, 
with roughly its 1940 productive capacity as modified by war 
changes, could achieve the output of arms and munitions 
stated by Mr. Stalin, just what war output could be achieved 
with the three-fold production at which the Russians and their 
dependent peoples are now to aim? And secondly, just what 
are the “ accidents ”’ against “ any ”’ of which Mr. Stalin holds 
it necessary that the Soviet Union should be “‘ safeguarded ”’ ? 


JULES MENKEN, 


JUSTICE AND NATIONAL POLICY 


On March 20 it was announced that by an Order in Council 
amending the Defence Regulations the penalties for carrying 
out building operations of more than the prescribed value, 
without the necessary permit, had been substantially in- 
creased. Previously, the maximum penalties had been, on 
summary conviction, {100 fine and three months imprison- 
ment ; on indictment, {500 fine and two years imprisonment. 
The new penalties are: on summary conviction, a minimum 
fine of £50 or the cost of the work, whichever is the less; a 
maximum of £500 fine or the cost of the work, whichever is 
the greater, or 12 months imprisonment: on indictment, a 
minimum of {500 fine or the cost of the work, whichever is the 
less ; a maximum of {5,000 fine or three times the cost of the 
work, whichever is the greater, or penal servitude for seven 
ears. 

4 It is quite idle to imagine that any protest against the 
content and method of such legislation will do any immediate 
good. But it is more idle still to refrain from protest. “‘ Let 
me exhort and conjure you,” wrote Junius, “‘ never to suffer 
an invasion of your political constitution, however minute, 
without a determined, persevering resistance. One precedent 
creates another. They soon accumulate and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine.’’ It is therefore 
the duty of those who believe in the validity of the classical 
English liberties to put forward their counter-doctrine. It 
may meet with no response for the moment but if it is preached 
assiduously and seriously it will take root in the mind of the 
rising generation. 


** Charge once more, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall 
Find thy body by the wall.” 


The first, and most obvious consideration, is the extreme 
savagery of the maximum penalty of seven years penal servi- 
tude. That can best be seen by comparison with the maxi- 
mum penalties prescribed for some other offences. That for 
allowing a child of four to 16 years of age to frequent or reside 
in a brothel is six months imprisonment. That for bribery at 
Parliamentary elections is a year’s imprisonment or a fine of 
£200. For the attempted carnal knowledge of girls under 16, 
for the actual carnal knowledge of girls between 13 and 16, 
for indecent assault on females, for gross indecency with males 
and for attempted rape the maximum penalty is two years 
imprisonment. Five years penal servitude is the maximum 


penalty for supplying poison or instruments for the purpose. 
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of procuring abortion, for assault occasioning actual bodily 
harm and for unlawful wounding. The maximum penalties 
for bigamy, for incest by males and for perjury in judicial 
proceedings is seven years penal servitude. 

It behoves us next to examine the nature of this crime 
which is apparently thought three and a half times as heinous 
as indecent assault or attempted rape and equally as bad as 
incest or perjury. It is, of course, possible to draw fanciful 
pictures of builders diverted from building working-class 
houses by the temptation of constructing mansions for com- 
pany directors. But the circumstances in which the “ crime ” 
is usually committed are much more like these : a demobilised 
soldier or officer returns home and finds that his house (which 
he has possibly let during the war) needs a certain amount of 
repair to make it habitable. He therefore engages the ser- 
vices of one of those old contractors who has half retired from 
business because of shortage of labour but.can still do a lot in 
his own time and his own way. It will be argued, of course, 
that a permit should have been asked for. But it might very 
well be that the contractor would refuse to bother with the 
formalities. It is probable that the attempt to obtain a permit 
would have doubled or trebled the time taken over the work. 
It is possible that the local authority concerned would have 
refused to grant a permit. For it is to be observed that, 
although the local authority is entrusted with a quasi-judicial 
function, it may perform that function in any way it likes. In 
any event, let us assume, work over the prescribed limit is 
done without a permit: in that event the parties concerned 
may be awarded a punishment equal to that which may be 
given for incest or perjury ; crimes which strike at the very 
foundation of justice and of family life. 

It may be answered, that the maximum sentence will 
seldom, if ever, be given for building offences. That is, in 
fact, no reply. It is never given, in practice, for bigamy, 
where a sentence of two years is the effective maximum. This 
still leaves the building offence on the same level and violates 
one of the fundamental principles of criminal justice, that the 


‘punishment should be an approximate reflection of the moral 


sense of the community in respect of the crime for which it is 
inflicted. If the particular punishment is too light, it fails to 
act as a deterrent ; if it is too heavy, it fails to command 
popular support. Is it conceivable that the community 
regards an offence against the building regulations as being 
as serious as incest or perjury ? Isit content with a maximum 
seven years penal servitude for a building offence while 
attempted rape is punishable with only two years imprison- 
ment ? 

We shall return to this point later, but for the moment we 
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can pass on to the almost revolutionary expedient of the 
minimum punishment. It is revolutionary because it violates 
the traditional rule that, except in the gravest cases, such as 
murder, the Court should have the right to use its discretion 
to award sentences well below the maximum and even to 
award no sentence at all. It is worth while quoting s. 1, ss.2 
of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907 :— 


** Where any person has been convicted on indictment of any 
offence punishable with imprisonment, and the court is of opinion 
that, having regard to the character, antecedents, age, health, or 
mental condition of the person charged, or to the extenuating cir- 
cumstances under which the offence was committed, it is inexpedient 
to inflict any other punishment than a nominal punishment, or that 
it is expedient to release the offender on probation, the court may, 
in lieu of imposing a sentence of imprisonment, make an order dis- 
charging the offender conditionally on his entering into a recognis- 
ance, with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour and to 
appear for sentence when called on at any time during such period, 
not exceeding three years, as may be specified in the order.” 


The existence of this provision, coupled with the absence (in 
nearly every type of offence) of a minimum punishment, has 
been a most valuable assistance to the administration of 
criminal justice. An experienced judge can thus award, for 
the same type of offence, sentences which vary very widely. 
A woman bigamist who was driven to leave her husband by 
his cruelty and has gone through a bigamous ceremony of 
marriage with another man with whom she has been living 
happily for many years as husband and wife, will almost cer- 
tainly be bound over. A married man who has seduced a young 
girl, and perhaps left her with a baby, under the cover of a 
bigamous ceremony, will probably be sentenced to something 
like 18 months imprisonment. A clean record will, in 19 cases 
out of 20, serve to protect a first offender in cases of simple 
larceny, shop-breaking or house-breaking, from anything 
worse than being bound over. Why, then, the introduction of 
the minimum punishment for building offences ? 

The reason is sufficiently clear: it is an attempt to force 
upon the community a particular view of a particular offence 
which the community does not hold. Formerly, the existence 
of mens rea, the guilty mind or the criminal intention, was an 
essential ingredient of a criminal act. But with the vast pro- 
portionate increase of statutory as distinct from common law 
crimes, it has become less and less important. Taking numbers 
and not gravity as a basis it is probably true to say, to-day, 
that in most criminal cases it is the duty of the court to convict 
if the accused can be proved to have done or omitted to do an 
act commanded or prohibited by statute; and to disregard 
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his intentions. Historically, this is a reversion to the period 
before the introduction of discrimination in punishments, 
when every felony was punishable by death. What may be 
called the ‘‘ automatic ”’ offence is especially characteristic of 
the regulations enacted by Government departments, and the 
effect is that the magistrates, who deal summarily with most 
of the cases arising under such regulations, are very often 
obliged to convict. 

In Mr. C. K. Allen’s admirable Law and Order there are a 
number of illustrations of this type of case. Cox v. Greenham 
(1944) will suffice. The authorised selling price of mackerel 
was 38. 3d. a stone, with a possible addition of 8d. for packing, 
icing and delivery. A fisherman took mackerel along the beach 
for two miles to the defendant’s motor van. He obviously had 
not done any elaborate packing or icing but he had gone to a 
good deal of trouble and, in recognition of this, the selling 
price was fixed by agreement at 3s. 6d. a stone; with the 
result that the defendant was charged with buying mackerel 
above the controlled price. The magistrates dismissed the 


_case, but the Divisional Court felt bound to remit it to them 


with a direction to convict, although the Lord Chief Justice 
asked whether a Divisional Enforcement Officer of a Ministry 
could never turn a blind eye to anything. Mr. Allen, in his 
note, expressed the hope that “ the justices, at the second 
hearing,’ would show “ their contempt of the whole proceed- 
ings by fining the defendant the smallest coin of the realm.”’ 
It is to be hoped that they did, because only in that way was 
it open to them to show what they thought (and what the com- 
munity thinks) of such contemptible action. But it is pre- 
cisely such an expression of contempt that the Government 
seeks to guard against in the new building Order. Not only 
must the magistrates convict but they are obliged to award a 
minimum punishment, of a substantial amount, whatever they 
think about the merits of the accused or the de-merits of the 
prosecution. The judicial function is thus being doubly pros- 
tituted to suit the policy of the executive. 

The next point which calls for notice is the method by 
which these new punishments, minimum and maximum, were 
enacted. It might have been thought that in a professedly 
free, and even “ democratic,’’ country such a substantial 
alteration of the criminal law could not or should not have been 
made without the fullest possible publicity ; at least without 
such publicity as attends, even in these days, upon Parlia- 
mentary debate. Instead, the change was made by Order in 
Council. If such a thing is allowed to pass without protest or 
comment (and so far the writer has seen none) it is obvious 
that the traditional English way of looking at these things is 
dead and that we are in the pre-totalitarian stage: the stage 
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in which we are the complaisant victims of totalitarianism. 

The matter of this new Order is directly related to some 
questions which were raised and discussed in this Review in 
the April issue. An article of Mr. Delmer’s (published in the 
Daily Express of March 13) quoted from an article written by 
the Communist Minister without Portfolio in the Yugo-Slav 
Government and published in that country on January 14. 
It is so apt an illustration of the revolutionary philosophy 
that it is worth quoting again :— 


** We must clearly realise that the only good courts are those 
which defend the interests of the people and pass judgment, not 
according to the formalistic conception of the letter of the law, but 
primarily in the spirit of and in harmony with the national struggle 
and the national revolution.” 


The Editor drew attention to the close resemblance between 
this pronouncement and pronouncements made by members 
of the German Government and the Nazi party under the 
régime of Hitler. The likeness is beyond doubt, and it is 
perfectly clear that Marshal Tito’s Government is only a 
smaller menace to Christian civilisation than was the Third 
Reich because the resources at its disposal are so much less. 
But what the writer is concerned with here is to trace the same 
tendencies at work in this country, as illustrated by the Order 
- which we have been examining. 

The essential difference between a free country and an 
unfree country does not lie in the existence of representative 
government in the one and its non-existence in the other. 
Representative government is rather a symptom of freedom 
than a cause of it. The difference between freedom and 
tyranny lies in the existence of an independent judicature 
which can uphold the integrity of the law and the rights of 
the citizen against the executive. This is most easily done in 
such countries as the United States, where there is a liberal 
constitution sustained by the power of the Courts to declare 
unconstitutional legislation inconsistent with it. That is less 
easily done in this country where the Courts have long since 
ceased to pass upon the validity, according to natural justice, 
of Acts of Parliament and consider only their interpretation. 
The margins within which a free judiciary can work in England 
are narrower than in the United States. But within those 
limits it used to be possible for the judiciary to use discretion. 
There were certain traditional rules for the exercise of such 
discretion : a statute was not to be interpreted retrospectively 
or against the freedom of the subject unless it contained 
special provisions or unless some real ‘‘ emergency ”’ such as 
war existed. The force of these rules has been decaying 
rapidly of late years, but as long as two conditions existed they 
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continued to be of some value: one was that the 
legislation passed should not be in too direct a conflict with 
traditional custom; the other, that in interpreting such 
legislation, the Courts should be able to convict or acquit, to 
award a light sentence or a heavy one according as they judged 
proper. They retained only a limited discretion, but so long 
as these conditions were fulfilled it was a real one. 

The traditional English system was based on a real and 
effective choice. It was a choice of freedom rather than of 
material advantages or administrative convenience. It was 
no doubt a great convenience to the executive to keep people 
in prison without trial or to issue general warrants. It might 
even be that the people who were so locked up or whose houses 
were searched were not very desirable people. Nevertheless, 
England decisively rejected such views and it was.moved to do 
so by a number of fundamental considerations. It knew that 
the excuse of administrative convenience, if it were once 
admitted, must be admitted again and again. Similarly, it 
knew that the same was true of the excuse of a national 
emergency. There was undoubtedly something of a national 
emergency existing at the time of the Ship-Money Case, but 
Croke, J., laid it down that “ no necessity, nor no pretence of 
danger, can give cause for this writ ; for if the writ be against 
the common law, no pretence of danger can warrant it.’”’ The 
real greatness of such men as John Hampden lay in their 
realisation that the essential danger to this country was the 
possibility of the disappearance of the common law rights of 
the subject and that this issue constituted the most acute 
“emergency.” 

We have allowed ourselves, step by step, to be led to 
another choice: the choice of immediate material advantages 
and of administrative convenience over freedom. And once 


‘ we have made that choice, or allowed it to be made in our 


name, we are helpless. If we say, we will sacrifice certain 
freedoms in time of war, that is fairly clear and we are fairly 
safe. But we have not done that. We have agreed to 
sacrifice those freedoms in the event of national emergencies. 
The result is that they are the sacrificial victims of any 
Government which chooses to declare that such and such a 
matter is one of national emergency. 

Partly this is the result of accepting a confusion of terms, 
of failing to distinguish between what is desirable, what is 
highly desirable and what is necessary. Thus, we might say 
with truth that the repair of old houses is desirable, the build- 
ing of new houses highly desirable and the preservation of the 
rights of the subject necessary. But that is precisely the kind 
of distinction which can only be reached by people used to 
making distinctions and only by them after a good deal of 
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reflection. The electorate as a whole is not used to making 
distinctions and Parliament is deliberately being given no time 
to do so. 

In the countries which are under an openly revolutionary 
régime, such as Yugo-Slavia, life, liberty and property are 
admittedly at the mercy of whatever the “ national spirit ” 
or the “ national revolution ” commands. If it commands the 
total expropriation of the middle-class or the destruction of 
the Orthodox Church there will be nothing effective to stop it. 
How far are we removed from that conception ? Not, it would 
appear, very far. The Government does not say in so many 
words, Law is only an instrument of Policy. But in such 
Orders and Regulations as that which we have been examining 
it is acting in the same spirit. It is using the excuse of a 
national emergency, which many of its supporters regard as a 
phase of a national revolution, to impose savage punishments 
totally out of proportion to the moral gravity of the offence 
and to the punishments actually prescribed for some of the 
most revolting of crimes ; to impose those savage punishments 
suddenly and arbitrarily by departmental machinery ; and, 
by pressing the Courts between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the necessity to convict and the necessity to impose 
a minimum sentence, it is making them implicitly, though not 
expressedly, a mere instrument of executive policy. 
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Tue Paciric Wortp. Edited by Fairfield Osborn. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Osborn, who is President of the New York Zoological 
Society, has organised a valuable compendium of accurate, popularly 
presented information about the Pacific area, Most of the material 
contained in it was compiled by scientists belong to various American 
learned societies, such as the American Museum of Natural History, the 
Arnold Arboretum, and the Smithsonian Institution. The book falls 
into two parts—a general description of the Pacific area, its islands, 
climate, stars, peoples, flora and fauna ; and regional descriptions of the 
whole area from Australia and New Zealand through Melanesia, the 
Netherlands Indies and the Philippines, to Formosa and Japan. The 
authors’ net sweeps even farther afield than this, including Micronesia 
and Polynesia, the Aleutian, Pribilof and Galapagos Island, the Luchus 
and the Kuriles. The Pacific World was plainly written with the primary 
purpose of collecting in handy form basic facts about this area for the 
American soldiers who were living, working and fighting in it during 
the war against Japan. A much wider audience can, however, study 
with advantage the well-chosen, clearly presented facts assembled in 
this volume about an area of great and increasing importance. The 
illustrations, many of them in colour, are informative and often excellent, 
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A REPORTER REMEMBERS 


[This was Mr. Murrow’s goodbye broadcast to the English people. 
We quoted from it last month. This ts the full text.| 


I FIRST came to England sixteen years ago. In the summer- 
time. It rained for two weeks. Being just out of the Uni- 
versity I wore a straw boater and carried a cane. No one 
laughed at me (at least not openly). The boater did not 
survive the rigors of the English summer, the cane was 
jettisoned during the crossing from Dover to Ostend. I saw 
little of England, nothing of Scotland. What I did see, did 
not impress me. During the next seven years I was three 
times in England, always for a brief visit. (I am Irish, French, 
English and German, a mixture that is not uncommon in 
my country.) I knew something of your history, and more of 
your literature. But to me England was a small, pleasant, 
historical, but relatively unimportant island off the coast of 
Europe. It was different and therefore interesting. Your 
country was a sort of museum piece—pleasant but small. 
You seemed slow, indifferent and exceedingly complacent— 
not important. I thought your streets narrow and mean ; 
your tailors over-advertised ; your climate unbearable ; your 
class-consciousness offensive. You couldn’t cook; your 
young men seemed without vigour or purpose. I admired 
your history, doubted your future, and suspected that the 
historians had merely agreed upon a myth. But always there 
was something that escaped me. Always there remained in 
the back of a youthful and undisciplined mind, the suspicion 
that I might be wrong. 

About nine years ago, being persuaded that war was 
inevitable, I came here to live. Now I am going home, and 
the B.B.C. have asked this Reporter to Remember. This 
might go on for a week. I must try to speak of those things 
that are riveted upon my memory—not because they are 
important or profound, but because they represent things of 
value which I shall be taking back with me. 

Let us first go back to nine years ago. I spent a lot of 
time on the Continent. Young Germans, Czechs, Dutch, 
French, Poles and all the rest were repeatedly saying: “ Tell 
us, you know the British, you have lived there ; it is true, 
isn’t it, that they are soft, decadent—have lost faith in them- 
selves and their destiny?’’ And I always replied: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you may be right. There is evidence to support your 

oint of view. But I have a suspicion that you are wrong. 
erhaps you misjudge these young men who are rather 
languid and wear suede shoes, and resolve that they will 
not fight for King and Country.” 

Do you remember the Coronation in the spring of ’37—the 
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organisational genius which moved hundreds of thousands of 
people without confusion around the heart of London? The 
Ghurkas who were hard and fit—and where are they now? 
I remember, little more than a year later being in Warsaw 
when the Germans marched into Austria—flying to Vienna, 
and finding that everyone there was asking the question: 
“What will the British do? ’’ I remember listening to the 
B.B.C. that Sunday night, hearing a broadcast about the 
relief of Mafeking—remember my Austrian friends saying: 
‘“‘ There they are living in the past—their future is all behind 


them,” and still I doubted. I went from Vienna to Prague, — 


and there again my friends were asking: “‘ Do the British 
know what is happening ?”’ And I could only reply : ‘“‘ Who 
knows what the British know ? ” 

You will remember Munich, and Godesberg beside the 
Rhine—and aircraft flying hither and yon—and men stripped 
to the waist digging trenches in Green Park—(having bothered 
to put up a sign reading : “‘ Westminster Strip Tease’) ? Do 
you remember Mr. Chamberlain landing at Hendon with a 
piece of paper and Peace in our time? The great debates in 
the House of Commons, the clock above the Speaker’s chair 
ticking off the wasted minutes and lost opportunities. Mr. 
Winston Churchill sitting there below the gangway—like the 
conscience of Britain. And do you remember what happened 
next year? That was the period when, whether you liked it 
or not, you came into your full inheritance. That was the 
time when you demonstrated beyond all doubt that you 
understood, although perhaps you hadn’t read Clausewitz, 
that the first duty of the State is to recognise its enemy. 

We will all remember the outbreak of war. But do you 
recall a broadcast made on August 31, 1939, which said: 
“It has been decided to start evacuation of schoolchildren 
and other priority classes as already arranged under the 
Government scheme, to-morrow Friday, September 1?” 
I remember that London was a lonesome place when the sound 
of children’s voices was no longer heard in the streets. It 
was about then that we began to hear a mediocre tune called 
“We'll hang out the Washing on the Siegfried Line.” 

You will remember the “ Sitzkrieg’”’ and the ‘“‘ Phoney 
War” during that first autumn. I remember flying to 
Amsterdam in December of ’39 listening to my colleague Bill 
Shirer who had come down from Berlin tell me of German 
preparation, determination, rationing and all the rest. And 
when he said “‘ What are the British doing ? ’”’ I had to reply: 
“ Very little.” 

We all remember the Spring of ’40, and the strange names, 
Andalesnes, Namsos, Narvik. And then how the grey German 
tide spread like a stain over Western Europe. There was 
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Dunkirk—a name which will last so long as the English 
language. The sea was calm—and the little ships went over 
and brought the boys back. How many men brought their 
rifles back with them—and defeat was not in their faces. 
ee was Mr. Churchill who mobilised the language and made 
it fight. 

Then came the days when Englishmen dug deep into their 
history and were worthy of their ancestors. Those were the 
days when most men save Englishmen despaired of England’s 
life, and when according to reports that came down from the 
North they were saying in Scotland: “ If England is forced 
to give in it will be a long war.” I remember a week-end spent 
with General Alexander up on the Wash—seeing seven miles 
of open beach covered by two antiquated naval guns—the 
young gunner explaining that he had exactly twenty-seven 
rounds ; he proposed to use the H.E. on the barges as they 
came in, and reserve his seven rounds of shrapnel till the 
enemy reached the beach. His ancestors were looking down 
at him, and he knew it. 

I remember Mr. Churchill walking through the East End 
the morning after a heavy raid. The people cheered him. He 
said: ‘‘ They act as though I had brought them a great 
victory ’’—and there were tears in his eyes. You were all 
alone, and rather proud of it. Remember the morning they 
hit Biggin Hill? And a company of W.A.A.F. marched 
through the gates while the buildings were still burning ? 
They marched like the Guards. The swirling dog fights over 
Dover—the black scars on green turf where the planes 
crashed. 

There was minesweeping with the Dover patrol . . . the 
skipper who said fishing was more fun, and his war aim was 


_ to tie up again somewhere north of the Tweed. He brewed 


the strongest tea I’ve ever tasted. There was a taxi-driver 
bringing me up from Liverpool Street. A near miss rocked 
the cab. The old man slid back the window and remarked : 
“You know sir, he’ll do that once too often.” 

The big raid of December 29 when the city burned, and as 
I walked home at seven in the morning, the windows in the 
West End were red with reflected fire, and the raindrops were 
like blood on the panes. That was the Christmas you sang 
carols in the shelters. You were living a life, not an apology. 
And the defenders of the Realm were the people who worked 
with their hands. And it was then that I learned the meaning 
of that word, ‘‘ steady ’’—in places like Bristol, Coventry, 
Plymouth, Southampton and Manchester. 

When the Americans began to arrive I stood at the rail as 
the liner came into Greenock. A boy from California looked 
at that green and pleasant land and remarked: ‘ Boy, that’s 
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a piece of real estate.’ And a young Scot in R.A.F. blue 
replied: ‘‘ Aye, we’ve spent a thousand years improving it.” 

I. remember how the Americans drank up your beer, 
monopolised the taxis and made loud noises in the street. 
And how most of you gave a sustained demonstration of native 
good manners. 

No one who was there will ever forget the cold and the 
heat of North Africa, or the team spirit that developed between 
the British and Americans. The London Irish in front of 
Longstop ; the Guards armour going in at Fondouk; the 
gunners shooting the tops off mountains north of Enfidaville ; 
and high overhead Spitfires flying cover for American bombers. 

The memories all merge together, but the clearest is the 
spirit that pervaded an advancing army. The nearer you were 
to the front the less differences in uniform and accent seemed 
to matter. 

I remember one morning just off the Dutch coast at about 
12,000 feet, we were leading a formation of Marauders, when 
German fighters came down out of the clouds, and Spitfires 
flown by British and Polish boys beat them off. And when 
the show was over a sweating turret gunner opened his micro- 
phone and said: “‘ Brother, from now on I am pro-British ; 
next to them I like the Poles best.’”’ And just before we 
bombed he pointed again to the Spits flying on our wing and 
said: ‘‘ Ain’t they pretty! That’s life insurance, that is!” 

Once we were going out over East Anglia on the way to 
drop a lot of brave men around Arnhem and Nijmegen. A 
big American sergeant sitting next to the door pointed down 
to the men and women working in the fields and said: ‘“‘ You 
know, those are our kind of people. It’ll be nice to come back 
and see them.” (I wonder if he did.) 

In my youth I was told that you were a seafaring people, 
and I have no reason to believe that I was misinformed. But 
you carry with you in the air a degree of casual confidence, 
courage and courtesy which is altogether remarkable. There 
was a night over Berlin when we were coned in the lights. 
The Lancaster was cork-screwing and the pilot said : ‘Window 
like mad.” He meant throw out the metallic strips used to 
confuse enemy Radar. And the bomb-aimer said to me over 
the intercom.: “‘ Mr. Murrow, would you please pass me 
another package of windows.’’ He said “ please,’”’ and it 
seemed so natural that I forgot about it till we returned to 
base. Then there was the Halifax pilot on the Rhine drop, 
who asked me just before we crossed the river whether it 
would be all right if I stepped on my recording gear in case we 
had to bale out. 

Even after nine years I can’t always be sure when an 
Englishman is being serious. 
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Since this is a purely personal broadcast—a sort of fare- 
well and hail—you will perhaps permit me to acknowledge the 
debt I owe to colleagues in the B.B.C., especially the engineers ; 
and to the many friends in Fleet Street, Parliament and the 
pubs who have given generous counsel and warm friendship. 
I believe that I have learned the most important thing that 
has happened in Britain during the past six years. It was not, 
I think, the demonstration of physical courage. That has 
been a cheap commodity in this war. Many people of many 
nations were brave under the bombs. I doubt that the most 
important thing was Dunkirk or the Battle of Britain, El 
Alamein, or Stalingrad. Not even the landings in Normandy 
or the great blows struck by British and American bombers. 
Historians may decide that any one of these events was 
decisive, but I am persuaded that the most important thing 
that happened in Britain was that this nation chose to win or 
lose this war under the established rules of Parliamentary 
procedure. It feared Naziism, but did not choose to imitate 
it. The Government was given dictatorial power, but it was 
used with restraint, and the House of Commons was ever- 
vigilant. Do you remember that while London was being 
bombed in the daylight, the House devoted two days to dis- 
cussing conditions under which enemy aliens were detained 
on the Isle of Man. Though Britain fell there were to be no 
concentration camps here. Do you remember that two days 
after Italy declared war, an Italian citizen convicted of murder 
in the Lower Courts, appealed successfully to the highest 
Court in the land, and the original verdict was set aside ? 
There was still law in the land regardless of race, nationality 
or hatred. Representative government, equality before the 
law, survived. Future generations who bother to read the 
official record of proceedings in the House of Commons will 
discover that British armies retreated from many places, but 
that there was no retreat from the principles for which your 
ancestors fought. The record is massive evidence of the 
flexibility and toughness of the principles you profess. It will, 
I think, inspire and lift men’s hearts long after the names of 
most of the great sea and land engagements have been for- 
gotten. It was your answer to the question that was asked 
all round the world in the decades before that Sunday in 
September of 1939: “‘ What has happened to the soul of 
Britain?’ Your answer was conclusive. And I have been 
privileged to see an entire people give the reply to tyranny 
that their history demanded of them. 

/ [What follows was omitted from the Broadcast owing to lack 
of time.) 

As they say in the House of Commons. “I must end as I 
began ’’—on a purely personal note. Not long ago an irate 
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woman wrote to the Broadcasting System for which I work. 
The letter was emphatic and considerably underlined. This 
correspondent stated: ‘I am not one of the many who 
believe that your chief European correspondent, Edward R. 
Murrow, receives money from the English ”’ (she did not accuse 
the Scots of subsidising me). And her letter continued: ‘I 
think it is much worse than that—I think he likes them!” 
I felt obliged to inform this correspondent that her con- 
clusions were correct. 


TWENTY YEARS OF GERMANY 


GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO CONQUEST, 1913-1933. By W. M. Knight- 
Patterson. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) Lord Vansittart, who contributes 
a foreword to this book, describes it as “‘a compendium of revealing 
facts,” “a book of remarkable accuracy and insight.” This measured 
praise is well deserved. The author approaches his subject with a clear 
view of what he wants to do. Every State, he says, contains a group (or 
groups) of politically-minded people whose influence over the political 
life of their nation is great. In Germany the “‘ single, dominant factor 
affecting all strata” of this political group is “‘a fierce and narrow 
nationalism.” The causes of this nationalism Mr. Knight-Patterson 
admits to be manifold ; but the fact remains, he insists, that “ nearly the 
entire German political class was intoxicated with a morbid nationalism 
constituting a danger to the rest of the world . . . a militant nationalism 
whose aim was to win a place in the sun for Germany by relegating other 
nations to oblivion.” The great enigma of the future, he adds, is whether 
the same nationalism will once more prevail over defeat, leading again to 
another German-made war—the author has nothing to say about similar 
wars made by others—aimed at world domination. Germany from Defeat 
to Conquest is accordingly planned essentially as a warning to the English- 
speaking world of great perils which it is imperative to avoid. Mr. 
Knight-Patterson begins his story with the ambitions and hopes of the 
German nationalists before the war of 1914-18. He shows once again, 
and conclusively, how practically all classes of Germans (including most 
Socialists and almost all German intellectuals) rallied during that war to 
the cause of ruthlessness in war-making and annexations of the most fat- 
reaching kind, which culminated in the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest. Then he goes on to the tale of defeat, revolution, peace- 
making in Paris, and the course of events under the Weimar Republic. 
The narrative ends with the events of 1933, the first year of National- 
Socialism in power. Most valuable in the complex tale Mr. Knight- 
Patterson tells are the long quotations which allow the German actors in 
these events to speak largely for themselves. 


FRENCH YOUTH TO-DAY 


IN these times everything in France is for youth. The past 
is suspect to them and the young expect us to give them full 
liberty not only for to-day but for to-morrow. They believe 
that they can start to build a new material and spiritual 
world. Thus, the great suffering of France has engendered 
immense hopes and this phenomenon is not without beauty. 
But it is a well-known feature of revolutionary times to discard 
old ideas and old ways. 

A few weeks ago M. Jerome Tharaud received, on behalf 
of the French Academy, that truly lettered man and literary 
critic, M. Emile Henriot. The new academician, according to 
the rule of this great institution, spoke in eulogy of his pre- 
decessor, M. Marcel Prevost. The two speakers at this 
academic reception, M. Emile Henriot and M. Tharaud, are not 
young men, but their talent, their power of words, have kept 
them before the public. But the name of M. Marcel Prevost 


_ seemed to rise from forgotten shadows. This writer of many 


novels which delighted the world when love stories were the 
dominating theme of plays and books, M. Marcel Prevost, is 
no longer the interpreter we require. Psychological thought 
is no longer concerned with the love affairs of an elegant and 
leisured society, we have other struggles, other desires, other 
elements of combustion in our lives. And yet Marcel Prevost 
is not so very far from us ! 

I can still see him, his eye-glass riveted to his eye, coming 
into the room as might a master, a proved expert in the 
labyrinths where were once played the games of love and 
chance! 4, 

And that day, at the Academy, it seemed as thoug 
fashionable Paris had come back after its long dispersion. The 
classical setting was enlivened by women’s pretty hats, and 
the audience smiled at the witty asides, at the delicate allu- 
sions. The genius of “ la doulce France,” keen, sarcastic and 
thoughtful, seemed with us again. 

But the next day the newspapers, which in the old days 
would have echoed the wit of the speeches, were almost silent. 
Ten scandalised lines that people should even refer to the love 


. affairs of a bourgeois society! The newspapers no longer 


mention the Academy. For this is not “‘ young.’’ One young 
purist—or puritan—spoke with a disdainful phrase of the 
“melancholy indecencies ’’ of Marcel Prevost. 

But though Marcel Prevost himself may never “‘ come 
again ”’ we shall once more return to the calm and civilising 
influence of the humanities. The Academy itself will give us 
yet other days of memory when the newly elected will remem- 
ber, and will indeed claim, their relationship with the genius 
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of an eternal country. Our present view is not the direct 
outcome of the effects of war, but these are nevertheless 
always with us, and they are alike spiritual and material, and 
to mention only the material ones, we have to remember that 
the daily battle for food, to be shod, not to die of cold, creates, 
in energetic people, something primitive.- And on the same 
branch we find two sprays, different and opposed—those who 
a to take everything and those who want to give every- 
thing. 

There is a Christian revivalofmanysects. Butitisnolonger 
the hour for calm and silent devotions, rather is it the Day of 
Judgment and the archangel’s trumpet is being blown to rouse 
the sleeping and the dead. 

Yesterday I saw some black and white drawings by a young 
woman artist who belongs, with her comrades, to this party of 
Christian revival. The black and white in these drawings has 
no half tones and shaded figures. The subject matter is 
biblical ; in one drawing I saw the prophet Isaiah receiving 
on his lips the red hot coal which imposes upon him, as a 
sacrament, the spirit of fire. This ancient theme has been 
drawn a hundred times, but the interpretation here is new. Here 
are no aged prophets with white beards. This Isaiah is quite 
young, he is ugly, bent, his lips are drawn towards the fire in 
a passion of hope, of certainty, of obedience. He will rise 
transfigured and his voice will ring through the ages. 

Nothing of all this is beautiful. Our modern angels no 
longer have white garments nor do they carry lilies. Rather 
have they wings of fire. They have come to write on the wall 
of the doom which follows on indolence. 

But our youth is not all serious. After the war ended 
there was a sense of relaxation and enjoyment in new sur- 
roundings. Families would like to have been re-united. It 
was often impossible for want of food and fuel. But our 
children had made friends with the young allies and they had 
earned their esteem. We shall never know, for the secret was 
well kept, of the work done by the adolescents who, often 
mere children, became conspirators in order to save a para- 
chutist or a man who was escaping. How they found hiding 
places, how they fed these men, how they clothed them— 
often without telling their parents that they were doing this 
dangerous work. At the liberation there were some astonish- 
ing revelations from children to parents—and back again. 
Even when living in the same house the secret had been kept. 
We cannot be surprised that the young people who have been 
through all this are precocious, all knowing. They very often 
know more of life than we do, seeing from what our careful 
upbringing kept us. So much trouble was taken to prevent 
our knowing anything of life. Now, we and our grandchildren 
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can smile at the perpetual effort made in the past not to 
change, not to know, not to run risks ! 

As for the differences of class—the word is never used— 
it has gone as go the sand castles in a high tide. In the 
armies, in the prisoners’ camps, in the death cells of the 
deportees, where the young people were thrown in péle-méle 
without distinction of sex, of age or of upbringing, the youth 
of France was pounded as in a mortar. In circumstances of 
physical and moral horror the fraternity of misfortune was — 
what mattered, and we could all tell of wonderful deeds done 
in the Resistance. In the secrecy of this great movement, in 
the wild and mountainous regions, the names of these heroic 
children were not used and were forgotten. But young 
English airmen remember how they shared the adventures of 
this heroic secret army. 

Do not let us deny that all this explosion has altered our 


traditional morality. ‘This is now referred to contemptuously 


as “‘conformism.” It is a fact that suffering, want, anxiety 
about daily bread does not lead to altruism, nor self-efface- 
ment. The will to live dominates and in the breaking of the 
dykes there are elements of disorder and the voice is once 
more heard which says, “‘ I will renew all things.” 

I should like to mention one phase of modern Parisian 
life. It is not without humour. 

It happened that a few weeks ago there was a crowd for a 
lecture at the Sorbonne and this crowd was young. The hall 
was crammed : 1,000 would-be listeners were left outside the 


. walls and protested loudly. The speaker was a well-known art 


critic, the Abbé Morel. This priest had chosen for his theme 
a very controversial one—Painting and Picasso. Abbé Morel 
holds that this revolutionary painting is linked with the most 
ancient traditions of art. It is said that some of his hearers 
(old ones) outraged by this view had come with whistles to 
show their displeasure and to invite Abbé Morel to return to 
his church. But the learned orator had so quiet and suave a 
gift of exposition that not a murmur of dissent was heard. 
Among those present, sitting quietly at the side and listen- 
ing intently, was M. Picasso himself. He slipped out as dis- 
creetly as he had come. What interested and surprised Paris 


. was not the lecture but that it should be by a priest. 


This form of teaching—lectures—exercises a great attrac- 
tion for our youth. It is in the lecture rooms that the magnetic 
fluid passes. This lecture on Picasso is merely an example. 
But around M. Sartre, the author of Being and Not Being, 
there is a vast crowd of young schoolmen, who listen to him 
as toa master. I will not attempt to expose a doctrine which 
is being expounded in treatises, in novels, in the lecture room 
and in the theatre under the name of Existancialism. The 
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name of M. Sartre is on all lips, followed—for many of us— 
with a point of interrogation. What is Existancialism? I[ 
would say if I knew. There are two contradictory opinions 
about its meaning. For one set of people this doctrine leads 
to a belief in a despairing materialism. In others it leads toa 
transcendant idealism. But it has no element of any spiri- 
tualist religion. 

What is a fact is that when M. Sartre gives a lecture, the 
crowd of adepts, young men and women, young girls and 
adolescents, literally besiege the doors. When the first 
arrivals have found seats, a ‘‘ queue.’ makes its way in, 
climbing on to the lamps, climbing on to the overdoors, on to 
the cornices—really one expects to see them on the ceilings. 
Once there was a young woman who nearly fainted in the 
press at the back and who was passed over the heads of the 
crowd until she was placed at the feet of the lecturer. 

All this bores M. Sartre. He derives no satisfaction from 
his vogue. He has the perfect simplicity of a studious man. 
He has left his study to come and lecture, he wants to return 
to his modest house where he confronts the question of Being 
or Not Being. The other day, annoyed by the noise made 
by the ‘‘ queue ”’ pushing in after all the seats had been filled, 
M. Sartre said severely “I shall continue my lecture only 
until the first fainting fit.” 

All this is a sign of the times. The movement of ideas, 
the forest shaken by the storm, the belief in the new, the 
refusal of the past, which appears no longer to be on the same 
plane as the present. 


We have to remember that our boys of 20 were only 13 | 


when the cataclysm came. At the age when thought and 
experience develop, they suffered the extremes of men’s 
endurance. Orif they did not suffer personally, they saw this 
suffering endured by others. During the war they could not 
eat enough to appease their appetities; they watched the food 
come to table, looking at it was to measure their own small 
portion. They have endured cold, and worked on while they 
were shivering. They saw the ghosts return from Germany, 
they suffered the long blank silence which surrounds the mem- 
ory of those who did.not return. They do not ask us to pity 


them, but do not let us ask them to be as we were in the old , 


days in “la doulce France.’’ The fire has burned itself out. 
Much has been consumed, lives, homes, old customs. Do not 
let us be surprised if from the ashes, from the soil of France, 
which is still burning, there arises a fiery generation. 

M. SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


It can no longer be said that another war is unthinkable 
because a great many people are in fact thinking about it. 
Perhaps that is the most hopeful reason which one can advance 
for believing that it will not take place. When a danger is seen 
efforts can be made to avoid it and avert it. Before the last 
war the habit of dismissing the danger by shutting one’s eyes 
to it and pretending that no danger existed was far too pre- 
valent, especially in the United States. This habit was 
accompanied or combined with a conviction that in any case 
the danger was no business of the United States. There is 
much in the current atmosphere which recalls the pre-war 
years, but the one great difference is that the United States 
is now in the centre of the diplomatic maelstrom not outside 
it, and has fully accepted the fact that what happens elsewhere 
is its direct concern and responsibility. The United States 
has, in fact, become the world’s pilot not the world’s Pilate.. 
It has undertaken the task of steering the world to peaceful 
harbours instead of washing its hands of the world’s troubles. 
Until the very end of February some of the old Isolationist 
virus was still present in the American official blood stream, 
Ingrained and traditional instincts and the impetus of past 
habits was still strong. There was a tendency to give moral 
support to principles till they were strongly challenged and 
then back away from them and treat them as a clash of 
interests. The Persian dispute, for example, was at first not 
looked upon as a threat to the principle that all nations strong 
or weak—like all individuals—had an equal right to justice, 
but as a clash of rival Russian and British interests which the 
United States could mediate. 

The first outward sign of change came on February 28 
when the Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, declared that the 
United States intended to defend the Charter and indicated 
that there were certain actions of which the United States 
could never approve. ‘‘ We will not and we cannot stand 
aloof if force or the threat of force is used contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter.” It was not the 
machinery of the Charter which must be preserved, be it 
noted, but its ‘‘ purposes and principles ’—the general code 
of international morality which constitutes the Charter’s first 
chapter. In that one brief sentence there was enshrined a 
vital change of emphasis. 

The early efforts of the United States were devoted mainly 
to the preservation of the machinery or mechanism of the 
Charter. The smooth working of the machinery established 
at San Francisco to help in achieving the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter depended upon harmony among the 
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Great Powers. Just as during the war concessions were made 
to Russia to keep her in the war, so were concessions made to 
bring her into the United Nations organisation and assure her 
continued membership. But the Russian appetite appeared 
to grow as it was fed. There seemed to be no limit to Russian 
demands. It appeared as though the cost of keeping Russia 
within the United Nations would involve the sacrifice of the 
purposes for which the United Nations was established. There 
was little advantage in keeping the mechanism intact if the 
objectives for which it was created had to be abandoned. 
Hence the new emphasis on the purposes and principles of the 
Charter and the statements made by Administration spokes- 
men that the United States would continue to support them 
even if Russia withdrew, although Russian withdrawal was 
not anticipated. 

There were other reasons for the change in American policy. 
The suspicion that the Russian programme of expansion went 
far beyond anything which the United States could support 
was confirmed by the discovery in Germany of papers dealing 
with the Molotov-Ribbentrop discussions before Russia was 
attacked and became an allied partner. The text of these 
papers has not been divulged but their substance has been 
made known. Russia claimed the Baltic States and half 
Poland and is now in effective occupation of those areas 
though her claims to the Baltic States have still to be accepted 
by America. She also demanded that the Balkans, the 
Dardanelles, Persia, Irak and enough of Saudi Arabia to 
control the Red Sea must be within her sphere of influence. 
It thus appeared probable that if Persian independence was 
sacrificed on the altar of big three harmony, still further con- 
cessions would be demanded and, further, that the pattern of 
Russian expansion in the Near East might be continued in the 
Far East. 


Another reason for the sudden stiffening in the American 


attitude was the realisation that the nation would support a 
firmer policy. Secretary Byrnes, like his predecessor Mr. 
Stettinius, studies sample polls of public opinion. These 
showed that even in the traditional strongholds of isolation a 
firmer policy would be supported. A superficial examination 
would bear this out. Middle Western opinion is still anti- 
British and reacted strongly against the idea that Churchill’s 
proposal for a “fraternal association’? of England and 
America implied a military alliance. But its views on appease- 
ment have travelled a long way since the late ’thirties. _ Miss 
Jessie Sumner, of Illinois, despite her Girton training, was one 
of the most vocal advocates in Congress of letting Europe stew 
in its own juice and one of the most vigorous opponents of 
American entry into “ Europe’s War.” In a recent speech 
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she was just as critical of British foreign policy, though the old 
theme of British Imperialism was varied with attacks on 
Britain for betraying her friends and delivering Serbs and 
Poles who had fought for her into the hands of their political 
oppressors whose record was less impressive. But she also 
had this to say :— 


“ If Russia sincerely wants peace she had better get over the idea 
that American officials now threatening war are only bluffing, 
though, of course, it looks like a bluff as long as our Government 
continues to finance and aid Russian aggression and infiltration. If 
Russia sincerely wants peace she had better stop expanding and diet 
down to a healthy pre-war size.” 


Local Middle Western papers have also changed their tune. 
The Post Tribune, of Gary, Indiana, declared in a recent 
editorial :— 


** The outstanding fact in international affairs is the failure of the 
policy of appeasement. The long effort to appease Hitler not only 
did not appease but led directly into the Second World War. Had 
there been no appeasement there could have been no war. . . . Now 
we are faced with the failure of the second great effort at appease 
ment. Despite giving in to Russia on almost every question during 
the war and since, there is little doubt she intends to walk out on 
her obligations as a co-author of world peace. . . . The idea of 
disarmament goes out the window and we must prepare to spend 
billions in order to have the only sort of strength the Russian leaders 
respect. Then there will be no war and eventually the Russian 
people will force their leaders to join in a world peace that will give 

a standard of living they have sensed in other countries for the first 

time.” 

American policy makers are hopeful that in the words of 
President Truman “ things will work out all right.”” They 
base their moderated optimism on several factors. In the first 
place they are convinced that Russia does not want war any 
more than anybody else. She wants to get as much as she 
can without war, and in attempting to do so may go as far as 
to provoke border clashes, but will not press her claims to 
extremes once convinced that the era of appeasement is over. 
In the second place, they are convinced that, despite her large 
armies, Russia is not materially prepared for war, while a 
clash with the United States would dry up the only source 
from which she could get the material assistance needed to 
improve her domestic economy. Public opinion under a 
dictatorship is a less powerful force than under a democracy, 
but even a dictator is dependent to some extent on popular 
support. Russian armies have been in contact with Western 
armies and Western civilisation. They have seen that the 
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living conditions in less developed nations of the Balkans and 
in Austria are better than their own and thus have a standard 
by which to judge and compare the statements and promises 
of their own régime. The appearance of Russian solidarity 
may be deceptive, and even the effort to cement national 
unity by a propaganda campaign designed to show that 
Russia is being threatened and encircled may not be enough. 
The theory that the Russian leaders are genuinely “ suspi- 
cious ’’ of the Western world and that their suspicions must be 
allayed by concessions is no longer accepted at its face value, 
although the effect of constant propaganda on the part of the 
Russian Government may have been successful in creating 
suspicion among the Russian people. 

Another hopeful feature is that the Russian Government 
does appear to be sensitive to world opinion. The existence of 
Russian fifth columns in all democratic countries prepared to 
pipe to whatever tune the Kremlin plays is, in one respect, a 
disadvantage to the democracies, but, in another respect, an 
advantage. The Communist parties in other countries do not 
operate in a vacuum, but are subject to outside influences. 
They can only expand their influence if they can present a 
case which has some ostensible justification, and the need for 
preserving their influence on long-range grounds may lead to 
short-range modifications in the Russian attitude. If Russia 
withdrew entirely from the United Nations the Communist 
parties might be so reduced in strength as to become practically 
useless. 

Finally, there is the matter of the Atomic bomb which is 
to be controlled eventually by the United Nations. The new 
plan presented by a State Department Committee is to set up 
an International Atomic Authority to conduct (not merely 
control) the mining of uranium and thorium ores, the only raw 
materials which can produce atomic energy, to operate plants 
which refine the raw materials and to make supplies available 
to members of the United Nations under licence in a “ de- 


natured ” form so that they cannot, except after complicated © 


processes, be used for atomic bombs. By slow stages the 
United States will, under this plan, transfer its existing mono- 
poly of atomic knowledge to the United Nations Atomic 


Authority, taking care that national security is assured at each | 


stage. If Russia left the United Nations she would deprive 
herself of any right to receive atomic materials from the 
United Nations Authority. If at any stage Russian policy 
appeared to threaten American security the gradual transfer 
of an American into a world Atomic monopoly would cease. 
The development of atomic energy is not a mere question of 
sharing scientific knowledge. It is an industrial and engineer- 
ing problem. There was, for example, only one firm in the 
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whole of the United States, the Maguire Industries, which 
could make a special part of the proximity fuse used in the 
atomic bomb. There was no firm in Germany, England or 
Switzerland—and certainly not Russia, which is mechanically 
more backward—able to duplicate it. That was 4 condition 
which arose not once but 30 or 40 times. American officials 
have no real fear that any other country could duplicate the 
atomic bomb by its own exertions within the next generation, 
—— effort to do so could not be hidden from the rest of the 
world. 

American officials consider that their firmer policy has 
already led to a change in Russian policy. The Russians 
appear to be pulling in their horns both in the West and in the 
East. It maybe a case of “reculer pour mieux sauté,” a 
strategic withdrawal till the democracies have become less 
excited and watchful. But if the democracies continue to be | 
watchful, and if the American policy of “ firmness and 
patience’ continues to receive nation-wide support, there 
may be a permanent improvement. Other tensions will arise. 
There are major issues to be settled over Italy, Turkey, Korea 


‘ andelsewhere. The coming year is not expected to be tranquil, 


but it is not expected to see a major world disaster or the break 
up of the United Nations Organisation. 


DENYs SMITH. 


CRAZY SPORT 


A FAMOUS cricketer, noted for his wonderful catches in the 
slips, was once asked how he had attained such proficiency in 
fielding. He replied: ‘‘ Oh, it’s quite simple. I used to get 
the village lads to beat the hedgerows and then I caught the 
sparrows and other birds that were flushed. It was ideal 
practice for ‘ fast ones ’ in the slips ! ” 

Before dismissing this story as the joke it was no doubt 
intended to be it is of interest to note that fielders have 
actually caught birds instead of balls during cricket matches. 
During a match in Australia some years ago an out-fielder was 
taking it easy when he was suddenly jerked wide awake by a 
cry from the bowler. The fielder saw a dark shape coming 
towards him and made a wild grab. He caught “it”’ all 
right, but it wasn’t a ball—it was a bird ! ’ 

In a letter to me C. B. Fry has kindly recounted another 
occasion on which a bird was caught instead of a ball. Fry 
says that W. L. Murdock, the famous Australian captain of 
yester-year, told him that during a match in the provinces in 
1886 Tom Horan was fielding at third man when a batsman 
slashed at the ball and missed and the keeper took the ball 
close to the wicket. Tom Horan saw a “‘ something ”’ flashing 
past his ear, made a sudden grab and caught a swallow. Fry 
adds that he thinks a similar story is told of Vernon Royle and 
pars that he, Fry, himself once nearly caught a swallow at 
Lords. 

If any additional proof were needed that it is possible to 
catch a bird on the wing it is found in the following remarkable 
incident which happened to Miss Frances Pitt’s brother and 
is recounted by her. ‘“ My brother was standing in a gate- 
way,” Miss Pitt writes, “‘ when he saw a sparrow hawk flying 
down the hedgeside towards him, when he instinctively and 
without thinking threw up his hand as if to catch a ball and 
caught the bird instead! He was too startled to hold it, and 
it dashed off again in a great flurry and hurry. He said he 
did not know which was the more astonished, he or the bird ! ” 

In addition to acting as unofficial balls, birds and other 
animals have on occasion taken part in a number of other 
cricket matches. Birds have been killed in mid-air by fast 
balls and in the cricket pavilion at Istow, North Devon, a 
skylark can be seen mounted on the cricket ball which killed 
it. The Field published a photograph of bird and ball in the 
issue for May 15, 1937. 

A magpie once took the offensive against a cricket eleven. 
The bird had its nest in a tree near the pitch and it evidently 
objected to the intrusion of the players on its territory. It 
therefore attacked the fielders and bowlers and pecked their 
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scalps with such severity that the game was in danger of being 
suspended. 

Another match was interfered with by the massed invasion 
of a horde of frogs. It happened during a match in South 
Africa. After the game had been in progress for some time 
the umpires noticed that the balls from a fast bowler were 
behaving in a most unorthodox manner when they came off 
the pitch. Investigation showed that the balls were pitching, 
on the backs of a mass of green frogs that had invaded the 
pitch. 

But incidents such as these are by no means confined to 
cricket. The famous American picture magazine Life once 
published a wonderful photograph showing an Alsatian 
“ fielding’? a base-ball with its mouth during a match. 
Occasionally at Wimbledon birds have collided with high- 
velocity tennis balls (and ball-speeds of 80 m.p.h. or even more 
are sometimes reached by first-class players) and thus met 
their end. 

During a football match a bulldog strayed on to the pitch 
and waddled over to one of the penalty areas just as the 
goalkeeper was about to give a goal kick. The goalie kept 
his eyes well down as he ran out to take the kick and when 
his foot shot forward it connected, not with the ball, but with 
the bulldog! The dog soared up into the air and landed 
facing the goalkeeper. He, fearing the worst, hastily left the 
field. But he needn’t have worried—the bulldog was well 
and truly knocked out. Its owner came and collected it and 
the game proceeded. 

Some idea of the force behind a fast-kicked football can 
be gathered from the fact that in a fast penalty kick it has 
been estimated that the bal! travels at 35 m.p.h. This fact 
should be borne in mind when considering the following 
incidents connected with football. 

I was once watching a match in which a ball was kicked 
hard to the goalmouth. The goalie, instead of gathering the 
ball to his body, punched it away with both hands. The 
strain-was too much for this particular ball, and it was picked 
up a sorry-looking object from which all the air had been 
forced as a result of the keeper’s punch. 

During another match a goalkeeper who was so small that 
he took size four in boots, was standing in the goalmouth when 
a fast ball came in his direction. He failed to get his hands to 
it and the impact was so great that player and ball landed at 
the back of the net ! 

I haven’t heard of a goal-post being broken by a fast- 
kicked ball, but I have read of a player who charged a post 
and broke it off near the foot. Repair efforts failing, the game 
had to be abandoned and replayed later. 
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Accidents in such an energetic game as football are not 
surprising, but far more “ gentle’ games have also provided 
their crop of casualties. If asked to name the two games 
least likely to cause harm to either players or spectators 
many would say “‘ Bowls and Skittles.” Yet the records show 
that at least one fatal accident to a spectator and one injury 
to a player has occurred at these games. 

The “ spectator’ was a sparrow. It was resting on the 
ground near the jack when a wood came up at high speed, hit 
it fair and square and killed it. The injury to a player 
occurred in an American bowling alley during a game of 
skittles. The incident was reported by the National Safety 
Council, and is, I believe, perfectly authentic. The bowler 
stuck his thumb and two fingers into a heavy disc or “‘ cheese ” 
and swung his arm, but instead of travelling in a horizontal 
direction away from the player the “ cheese” clung to his 
fingers, swung round in an arc and struck the hapless bowler 
over the eye ! 

One can well understand that the impact of a heavy wood 
would be decidedly painful, but it is surprising to learn that 
Perry was once knocked unconscious by the impact of a 
fast-driven tennis-ball from one of his opponents. 

Owing to its hardness and high speed a golf-ball can be 
almost as dangerous as a rifle-bullet. Permanent injury or 
even death can result from impact with a ball. A caddie 
once had a remarkable escape when he was hit. He was 
standing a long way from the golfer, but was hit with such 
force that the ball rebounded for a distance of 75 yards. But 
the only injury to the caddie was a slight abrasion of the skin. 

The casualties to birds and beasts on the links due to 
collisions with high-velocity golf-balls are legion. The curious 
will find some of the high-lights detailed at length in that 
mine of golfing lore The Golfers’ Handbook. To me the most 
extraordinary “‘ casualty ”’ of all concerns a 2-lb. trout which 
had the bad luck to jump just as a ball was soaring over the 
stream which ran through the links. The impact was 
sufficiently violent to enable the golfer to have trout for 
dinner at the club-house that evening. 

Golf has provided an abundance of “ believe it or not ” 
situations. Here are a few, chosen more or less at random. 
A golfer who had neatly sunk his putt was amazed to see his 
ball jump out of the hole. On investigating he found _ a 
plump toad was taking its siesta at the bottom of the “ 4 
and which, on being rudely awakened by the ball falling ¢ on 
it, had no doubt given a violent heave and sent the ball out 
again. 

Sandy Herd has holed in one 1g times, at least he had 
a few years ago. Maybe he has increased such a wonderful 
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total since then. There is at least one perfectly authentic 
record of two players halving a hole in one. A golfer has had 
his ball cut in half as a result of hitting a greenman’s scythe. 
A lady “ collected ”’ a golf ball when it collided with her hat- 
pin. Yes, this was in 1907 when such appendages were still 
worn on ladies’ hats. 

A lady golfer, ploughing up the fairway with a hefty 
though badly directed shot, found that she had unearthed a 
complete set of false teeth. A man who took out an insurance 
on his golfing kit recovered the cost of a lost ball from the 
company. 

And talking of lost balls reminds me that I once tried to 
obtain figures for the number of golf balls lost during a year. 
I didn’t succeed, but I found some interesting facts by the 
way. During peace time some 14 million golf balls are 
manufactured each year in this country alone. It is estimated 
that some water hazards contain some 20,000 lost balls. 
There is a man in America who gets his living by retrieving 
such balls. With collapsible boats and other apparatus he 
has already topped the million mark in recovered balls. 

There is a course in Malay where it is more difficult to lose 
a ball than probably anywhere else. The course has an 
abundance of sensitive mimosa, a dense bush which bears pink 
flowers. As soon as the bush is touched the leaves close up. 
Then the branches carrying the leaves fold down on the main 
stem, and finally the whole bush lays down. The result is 
that when a golf ball gets into the rough, the bushes in the 
immediate vicinity obligingly lay down and retrieving is thus 
made ridiculously easy. 

In all my researching among the curiosities of ball games I 
have not come across many examples of purely mechanical 
skill in manipulating balls. But here are a few which I have 
met. A professional tennis player named George Agutter 
could hold 13 tennis balls flat in one hand. When serving he 
could hold nine balls in one hand while serving with the other. 
What a contrast to a player I once saw who stuffed one ball 
into his pocket while he tossed the other up into the air for 
the serve! It was said of Suzanne Lenglen that her accuracy 
of driving was such that she could hit a halfpenny placed on 
the opposite side of the court. 

John Montagu, the American golfer who created a mild 
sensation a few years ago, was alleged to have knocked birds 
off telegraph wires with a golf shot. I suppose Joe Kirkwood, 
the Australian, is the greatest exponent of trick shots in the 
golfing world. He can hit hooks and slices at will; make a 
full drive and send the ball trickling only 2 or 3 yards and hit 
balls off watches without breaking the glass. 

In his interesting book It Was Good While It Lasted 
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Henry Longhurst has the following passage about Henry 
Cotton. “ I shall never forget a display he gave spontaneously 
at Bad Ems one day when we were out there for the German 
championship. He hit them round in semi-circles, he ballooned 
them into the air, he hit them along the ground. Then 
someone put up a shooting-stick, twenty-seven yards away. 
Using only an iron club Cotton hit it square on the stem with 
such force that the stick somersaulted out of the ground. 
His widest miss was by about two feet. 

“He conducted a kind of fielding practice, at a range of 
about ninety yards, with General Critchley catching the balls. 


On the whole I should say that this high pitch is Cotton’s. 


most impressively accurate shot. At any rate I remember 
that Critch had scarcely to move more than a pace or two to 
catch them. Critch was doing very nicely when Cotton 
muttered: ‘ He won’t hold this one!’ I noticed that little 
extra flip with the right hand that sent the ball springing 
from the clubhead. Like the rest it fell perfectly to hand, 
but it leaped from Critch’s grasp like a jumping cracker and 
left the gallant general wringing his hands like a cat that has 
put its paws on a hot brick.” 


FRANK W. LANE. 


THE PERSIAN STORY 


PERSIA AND THE Powers. By A. H. Hamzavi. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
In this small book Mr. Hamzavi, the Press Attaché at the Persian Embassy 
in London, presents a clear popular statement of Persia’s case for true 
independence and impartial treatment by all the Great Powers. As the 
sub-title indicates, this is mainly an account of international diplomatic 
relations affecting Persia between 1941 and March, 1946. The latest event 
mentioned is Mr. Churchill’s New York speech of March 15, 1946. 
Extensive appendices give the full texts of the Anglo-Soviet-Persian 
Treaty of January 29, 1942 (which the Russians broke earlier this year), 
the Soviet-Persian Treaty of February 26, 1921, and the documents 
relating to Persia’s presentation of her case before the Security Council 
in January and February of this year. One appendix also contains details 
of the Anglo-American war supplies to Russia sent across Persian 
territory—supplies which (among great quantities of other things) 
included 5,826 planes, 5,480 tanks, and 17,827,000 shells which helped 
the Russians against Germany and may have saved them from defeat at 
Stalingrad. Readers already well acquainted with the outlines of Persia’s 
case will wish that Mr. Hamzavi had given a fuller, more detailed and 
more closely documented analysis of Persian internal and external affairs ; 
but that would have altered the character of this book and would have 
made it unsuitable for the popular audience whom the author has chosen 
to address. 
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It was Ford Madox Ford who introduced me to the work of 
M. René Béhaine. Somewhere in the middle of his master- 
piece of autobiography, “It was the Nightingale,’ and in 
direct connection with the death of Marcel Proust, there 
occurs the announcement that M. Béhaine is “‘ the greatest 
master of complexities now in the world.” It is a char- 
acteristically off-hand remark and it is not developed; but 
you see at once that the talk about Proust is a concealed and 
elaborate preparation for the appearance of this new name. 
I was curious about this writer of whom I had never heard. 
I imagined a new arrival. But nobody else had heard of him 
either ; and it was not until a year or two had passed that I 
learnt from Ford himself that his hero was already in the 
middle fifties and had been writing for over 30 years. That 
was in 1936, during Ford’s last visit to England. And one 
of Ford’s fine acts before he died was to write a resounding 
introduction to the first of M. Béhaine’s novels to be trans- 
lated into English, a task I undertook myself, in spite of 
other, most pressing preoccupations, because it so clearly 
called out to be done and nobody else seemed interested. 

It did not take more than a page or two of one of M. 
Béhaine’s early volumes to show that whatever else this 
prodigy was not he was at least one of the great masters of 
French prose. It did not take very much longer to show that 
he was also a novelist of immense and incorruptible power 
and vision, though whether you called him the greatest living 
novelist or not, which is what Ford believed him to be, 
depended on what you demanded of the novel. Ford de- 
manded, or said he demanded, contemporary social history. 
This M. Béhaine in his own way provides. His work, com- 
pendiously, is the social history of 20th century France, 
rendered with the delicacy and ruthlessness of an artist in 
the grand manner. But it is not done by recording the 
outward events which compose that history, although, from 
time to time, these are mentioned and even, in an oblique 
way, described. What M. Béhaine gives is the spiritual, the 
intellectual, the moral climate of his own time, from which 
the public events spring with the naturalness of inevitability. 
He has two protagonists, Michel Varambaud and Catherine 
de Laignes, and although it is true to say that, up to a point, 
we have the century as it unrolls itself before their eyes, it is 
far more accurate to say that the turmoil and disorder of the 
age is evoked by the personal responses of these two young 
people to the pressures of the outside world, so that, although 
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there is very little direct reference to that outside world, its 
nature is as clear from its imprint on the characters and minds 
of Michel and Catherine as the pattern of a hare’s foot in the 
snow. It is an astounding achievement of a kind that has 
never been attempted before. 

So far there are twelve novels of widely varying length and 
emphasis, each with its own title and its own theme, but each 
carrying further the story of Michel Varambaud and Catherine 
de Laignes, and each an instalment of what is, precisely, yet 
by accustomed standards misleadingly, entitled ‘‘ L’ Histoire 
d’un Société.”’ It is characteristic of M. Béhaine that, apart 
from his general title, which might mean anything, he makes 
no effort to present his readers with a clue to his history. 
He gives the reader nothing on a plate. He is writing the 
history of a society, and so far it has taken twelve volumes. 
Ideally, no doubt, he would have composed his masterpiece 
from beginning to end in seclusion and published it as a 
complete, elaborately articulated monument to the life, the 
passions, the despairs, the hopes, the disorder of his own time. 
But meanwhile he has to live ; and so, volume by volume, the 
history has been handed out to a largely unregarding world 
which has been too busy with its own bizarre attempts to 
reconcile the satisfaction of its daily greeds with plans for 
the millennium to enquire whence it came and where it is 
likely to be to-morrow. But although the volumes have 
appeared as they were written, their author has made no 
concessions to the reader and the publisher and their desire 
to see each volume as a self-contained story with its beginning, 
its middle, its definitive end. It is possible to read any single 
volume with illumination and the keenest pleasure ; but all 
the time you are reading you are conscious of participating 
in a mystery to which you do not possess the key. The key 
is always at hand, but it is extended indefinitely in time and 
space. It is the development of the lives and characters of 
Michel and Catherine on the one hand and of the contemporary 
history of France on the other—history meaning not the rise 
and fall of the successive governments whose character may 
seem to reflect the inner nature of the Third Republic, but the 
play of spiritual, moral and economic forces, or voids, which 
compose that inner nature. And it is probably not too far- 
fetched to say that Michel and Catherine, who are otherwise 
not in the least symbolic figures, in their perpetual conflict 
reflect the conflict between M. Béhaine and the world in which 
their time and the unfolding of their lives is a detailed, but 
always allusive, commentary upon their time, which means 
that once you have found a home in any single one of the 
novels, you have to put up with M. Béhaine’s uncompromising 
demands and read from the beginning. 
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But the beginning, as I have said, gives no clue to the 
pattern of the history and is flatly misleading as to the 
grounds for M. Béhaine’s claims to greatness. That is to say, 
they suggest quite another kind of greatness than the final 
achievement of the history proper. The beginning consists 
of a diptych, Les Nouveaux Venus, which was the first volume 
to appear, and which was begun in 1904 when the author 
was 24, and Les Survivants, which did not appear until some 
years later. These volumes may be read for themselves 
alone. They contain the germs of all that follows, and, like 
all seeds, they are complete in themselves. The one deals | 
with the background of Michel Verambaud, the new haute 
bourgeoisie. The other deals with the background of Catherine 
de Laignes, a dying aristocracy. There is very little in either 
of these volumes to prepare you for what is to follow, but as 
you read on and on: Sz la Jeunesse Savait, ‘‘ La Conquéte de 
la Vie,” L’Enchantement du Feu, Avec les Yeux de l’ Esprit, 
Au Prix méme de Bonheur, Dans la Foule horrible des Hommes, 
Le Solitude et la Silence, Les Signes dans le Ciel, Le Jour de 
Gloire—as you read on through these amazing volumes, 
whose very titles sound with the sombre music of the human 
struggle and should be, but are not, as familiar as Du Cété de 
Chez Swann—as you read on, these first two volumes grow 
unceasingly in the imagination until they are seen to have 
contained the whole of this immense, unfolding history 
beneath their hard, metallic surfaces. 

When you claim for an unknown novelist a place in the 
first rank it is not enough to show that he excels in this or 
that aspect of the novelist’s art. The first rank is composed 
exclusively of writers in whom one takes for granted supre- 
macy in one or other of the novelist’s gifts and who, in addi- 
tion, brings something new—and fruitful. By something 
new I do not simply mean a new point of view. There are 
as many points of view as there are human beings, some two 
thousand millions of them. I mean an original contribution 
to the novel as a form of art, as a vehicle, that is, for the 
exploration and enrichment of the human consciousness. 
Without that offering, however brilliantly endowed, the 
novelist cannot aspire beyond the second rank, which is 
itself a formidable array. M. Béhaine is in the front rank, 
which consists of champions and commanders. His claim to 
this honour rests upon the history of Michel and Catherine 
against the background of the early century, and in a moment 
we shall see what it amounts to. But I think that if he had 
never done anything but repeat Les Nouveaux Venus and 
Les Survivants, and especially the last, written in his first 
maturity, he could have based a claim to the front rank upon 
this alone. ; 
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But he did not repeat himself, and, looking back from the 
slow sweep of his history, we can see that there can never 
have been any question of his repeating himself. Les 
Nouveaux Venus and Les Survivants are what they are for a 
specific purpose, which called into play particular gifts which 
M. Béhaine was never to use again, and the very existence of 
which the reader of any of the subsequent volumes would 
never suspect. I mean the power to render, by means of a 
multitude of short scenes, the living image of a complex 
society composed of individuals. In each of -these two 
volumes we encompass three generations, which see on the 
one hand the death of an aristocracy which has forgotten the 
reason for its existence, and on the other the birth of a 
bourgeoisie which has not yet found the reason for its existence 
and which shows no signs of doing so. Against these com- 
plementary backgrounds we have the childhood of Catherine 
and Michel, the one submerged by the detritus of dead forms, 
the other in self-conscious revolt against the philistinism of 
a flourising society without a purpose. It is the rendering 
of Catherine’s childhood in Les Survivants which I find one 
of the most memorable flights in modern literature. Hemmed 
in by an interminable round of services and offices he says are 
loaded down with scapulars and amulets and fashings, while her 
nights are made to crepitate with the secret petitions for 
grace and salvation of the frightened children with whom she 
is immured. And in the background her father passively 
watches the decay of his great estates and her mother bustles 
to and fro in an eternal circular pilgrimage of good works. 
Detail is piled on detail until the thumbs are crushed ; and 
I think the emergence of Catherine, now a young girl of great 
charm, from this barbaric prison of her childhood into the 
uncertainties and treacheries of a modern world is the only 
true picture in all literature of the new generation growing 
from the old. 

When you read you think you have discovered M. 
Béhaine’s gift. It would never occur to you that his main 
claim to glory is his power as an analyst of character. It 
would never occur to you that a writer showing such unsur- 
passed mastery over externals could penetrate them and 
reach the secret heart of humanity. You would be wrong. 
For with Si la Jeunesse Savait we have finished for ever with 
the background, with-the forces which made Michel and 
Catherine what they are, and the story begins, the detailed 
exploration of what they are, and why. 

The story, such as it is, which runs on from volume to 
volume, is that Michel and Catherine are in love, Michel, 
uncompromising, harsh, theoretical, demanding all or nothing, 
and Catherine, weaker, infinitely adaptable, second-hand in 
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her thoughts and her emotions, empirical, but still very much 
a character and so much more likable and charming than her 
lover, finds herself between two irreconcilable loyalties—to 
her parents, who oppose this marriage, and to Michel. This 
long-drawn out, and for so long inconclusive, love aftair is, 
in its earlier stages, one of the truest and most beautiful 
evocations of adolescent love in all literature. But that is 
only incidental. What absorbs M. Béhaine throughout all 
these volumes, and beyond, when Michel and Catherine are 
at last married, is the conflict between the truth and the lie. 
Poor Catherine is the lie. Michel is M. Béhaine. Poor 
Catherine is the world. Michel is still M. Béhaine. Poor 
Catherine is everything that is desirable and everything that 
betrays. Michel is for ever M. Béhaine. And M. Béhaine has 
a passion, a harsh, urgent, raven-voiced, devouring passion 
for truth. Not the truth, or the truth about anything in 
particular ; but truth, as a state of mind, and as opposed to 
the lie. It is this passion which makes him unique as a 
novelist, is the source of his irressitible power, and at the same 
time it is the reason for his neglect. 

When we are young we believe that never, never shall we 
desist in our determination to advance truth over the lie, 
activity over inertia, justice over injustice. We are quite 
convinced of this, and we know what happens. We desist. 
Life, we decide, is not quite so simple as all that. And at 
its best this relaxation of the harshness of youth is due to a 
recognition that there are complexities beyond our under- 
standing, and at its worst it is due to weakness, idleness and 
cowardice. But M. Béhaine has never desisted. And every 
word of his history and every movement of his hero, is a blow 
for the cause of truth. Often he is harsh, often cruel, often 
and often blind to the tragedy of the human struggle. But 
always he is upright and his lash bites for ever most viciously 
into his own flesh. If this is not new in a novelist, I do not 
know what is. And the conflict between Michel and Catherine 
is the conflict between M. Béhaine and the world. Michel is 
with all his being irretrievably in love with Catherine, but he 
will not leave her alone. Or, he adores the good in Catherine 
and abominates the bad. And all through his long, long 


| history, M. Béhaine is, as it were, trying to draw out the good 


in the world and separate it from the bad. The good is 
sincerity and truth ; the bad is falseness and the lie. And in 
20th century France M. Béhaine, as one might expect, sees a 
good deal of falseness, so that his mood is grim. 

This passion for truth is what lies behind some of the 
bitter aversions which emerge from M. Béhaine’s pages and 
which, by their all too comprehensive range have lost him 
his public in France. (For never was there a novelist of such 
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great gifts, so highly praised by the most distinguished men, 
who had so small a following.) He detests democracy and is a 
royalist ; he detests the Roman Church and is an atheist. 
And he believes in a number of other things, by normal stan- 
dards contradictory. This loses him supporters in every 
camp. He does not preach these beliefs. For a moralist and 
a philosopher, he preaches surprisingly little But they 
become apparent. And, in him, they are not in the least 
contradictory. They are reflexes from his detestation of 
falseness. The Third Republic is a lie, because it is based 
upon a lie: the equality of man. The natural order of man 
is to have a natural order, with a monarch at the head of a 
graded hierarchy in which each may know his place. The 
Roman Church is a lie because it comes between man and the 
universe, distorting the universe for the comfort of man. 
And soon. But M. Béhaine does not believe in royalism and 
atheism as panaceas. His only panacea is truth. And we 
should remember that he is a Frenchman, writing of France, 
with, in his veins, the mingled blood of the de Laignes’s and 
the Varambauds. As an Englishman, writing in England, 
other detestations would have emerged. He would, for 
instance, have detested the present government, for the same 
reason that he detests the Third Republic. But he would also 
loathe the party which professes to uphold the Throne and 
the Empire, because it has lost its old values and taken to 
buying cheap and selling dear. These things are not in this 
context important, I mention them .because it is desirable to 
indicate why M. Béhaine has not been able to take up his 
proper position in France, and to suggest the background of 
his extraordinary assortment of beliefs. As I have said, he 
has only one belief. These others are frustrated expressions 
of it. 

It begins, then, to emerge that M. Béhaine is really a 
philosopher, a moralist, who has chosen the novel for his 
home. And all his immense apparatus of analysis and all 
his superb skill as a novelist are employed for the sake of the 
name, not as Proust’s were employed, for the sake of analysis, 
but to a point of philosophy. Such an admission raises more 
questions than it can possibly settle ; but it is necessary to a 
proper understanding of M. Béhaine’s position. As a novelist 
his gifts are immense. As a philosopher he burns with a 
white-hot integrity which consumes him, and which is apt 
to scorch what it touches. But you cannot separate the 
two. Varambaud and Catherine de Laignes is its absolute 
and detailed verisimilitude. They are not Tolstoi characters. 
We should not know them if we saw them in a crowd. But, 
by the time we have finished with them, we know their minds 
and their hearts as we know the minds and hearts of no 
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other characters, no other real characters, in fiction outside 
Proust. And the slow, laborious, infinitely detailed, infinitely 
truthful exposition of these two young people and their private 
adventures in the society into which they were born, is itself 
made possible only by this passion for truth, which, just as it 
makes M. Béhaine detest the pretension of all men to be 
equal, makes it impossible for him to write a single phrase, 
in all this tremendous work, which is not absolutely fitting and 
absolutely true. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


GERMANY BEFORE AND AFTER 


BoNES OF CONTENTION. By the Right Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.Litt., LL.D. (Hutchinson & Co. Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 
Lord Vansittart’s views on Germany are too well known to require 
explaining here. For a large part of his life he has preached in and out 
of season from the text of the German menace, and unfortunately to a 
great extent, to deaf ears. He saw the better feeling between England and 
France begin to appear in 1904, after the Boer War, when he was a 
young attaché in Paris, and realised how vital to the peace and well- 
being of the two countries was an Entente between them. Germany even 
then had set her foot upon the path which has led her to her present 
situation. But that is past history, and Lord Vansittart’s concern is that 
we should now win the Peace. He is President of the Win the Peace 
Movement ; and this book is written as a contribution to Security. Now 
that we are perforce convinced of the rightness of his judgment, it is to 
be hoped that more attention will be paid to his views for the future. 
He would certainly agree with the late M. Clemenceau that there were in 
his day some 20,000,000 superfluous Teutons—that figure would probably 
be higher now—but the difficulty is to know what to do with them, 
without descending to the methods practised by the Germans themselves. 
In the first chapter he attacks the Churches and Religion of Germany, 
and quotes from Pastoral Letters and speeches to show that the heads 
of the churches and their followers were strong supporters of the policy 
of violence. Their view was that if anything was successful, it must be 
right. As Lord D’Abernon wrote long ago, “no one I have met here 
would think a successful war morally reprehensible.” He combats the 
idea that we have not been fighting the whole German people, but only 
the Nazi régime, for the German people, as long as the war was successful 
and waged outside their own cquntry, were undoubtedly heart and soul 
behind the war-makers. There are many quotations from the writings 
of “‘ good ” German refugees on the subject of the new Germany that 
must emerge. All these show the trend of opinion among these foreigners 
now fighting for the best terms they can get for the country they have, 
some of them, repudiated. Germany must not be partitioned ; she must 
be re-educated only by her own people ; she must not be humiliated by 
unilateral disarmament ; and so on. Lord Vansittart in Chapter VI gives 
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Peace Terms for Germany in 12 points, which he considers essential to a 
lasting peace. These all involve control and occupation, which everyone 
agrees to be absolutely indispensable. But there comes in the tempera- 
ment of the British people. Their habit after a fight is to shake hands 
and forget all about it. But this task which they must share with other 
nations means years of patient work and exile and self-sacrifice, that the 
fruits of victory may not be lost. The Germans have been the plague 
of Europe for some 2,000 years. The writings of ancient Greek and 
Roman thinkers make that clear. ‘‘ That slippery and deceitful race of 
German barbarians,” is Eumenius’ opinion of them. Horace wrote of 
their ferocity and delight in slaughter ; and Tacitus declared that “‘ they 
were overcome with fear in defeat, though in victory they respected no 
law, human or divine.” It will be a hard task to eradicate qualities that 
have endured for so long. Truly the leopard has not changed his skin. 
Lord Vansittart is in favour of the decentralisation of Germany, especially 
in the case of Prussia, the cradle of German militarism. In the mean- 
time the fate of East Prussia seems to be settled ; at any rate a “‘ dark 
curtain,” in Mr. Churchill’s words, seems to be dividing it from the West 
of Europe. There are plenty of Bones of Contention in this book. A 
delightful chapter of France, however, should meet with general agree- 
ment. The author is a whole-hearted believer in France and her destiny. 
He calls on both British and French to remember what the Germans are 
and what they have done, and only when another and better Germany is 
evolved, to forget and forgive. 


BURMA 


Tue Story oF Burma. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) 
This book bears all the hall-marks of a labour of love. Miss Tennyson 
Jesse writes with great knowledge of Burma, with love for her people, 
and with understanding tempered by admiration and criticism for the 
British who have ruled her in recent times. Rather less than half the 
book is devoted to Burma’s history, chiefly from the first Anglo-Burman 
war of 1824 onwards ; in the rest the author describes the country and 
its peoples, their customs, dress and religion, their education, music 
and art, and their politics and economics; there is also an excellent 
chapter on the colour question and a short sketch of the fighting in Burma 
during the war which has just ended. Throughout her book the effort 
of the author, a skilled and imaginative writer, has been to give, in 
addition to the bare facts, ‘“‘ the few bright details that make the country 
come to life.”” Burma has long been the Cinderella of British dominions 
in the East. Geographically remote, her position has been strategically 
important in larger world affairs only twice in modern times—in the 
eighties of the last century, when the French under Jules Ferry were 
engaged in empire-building in South-East Asia, and from 1941 to 1945, 
when Burma received and held the Japanese flood on its way to India. 
Economically, Burma has been a region of profitable investment rather 
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a than an area of massive supply of key materials. Consequently the 
1e country would have lived quietly cheek by jowl with its British neigh- 
a- bours but for the fact (as Miss Tennyson Jesse points out) that 

ds 


“The Burmese were once a race of warriors. Every country 


“ within reach lived in terror of them. ‘They marched on their 
ne bare feet, they had no commissariat, yet they left their bones to 
* bleach from Bangkok to Brahmaputra. Little more than a century 
id ago the citizens of Calcutta fled in thousands to the woods at the 
. mere rumour of a Burmese invasion.” 

ey Burmese aggressiveness towards India was, indeed, the cause of Britain’s 


no first war with Burma; the misdeeds of Thibaw and the French threat 
vat from Indo-China the reason for the second. And as Miss Tennyson 


in. Jesse shows, the qualities that made the Burmese good fighters make 
lly them also one of the most magnetic and attractive of the many peoples 
n- under the Crown. 

rk Miss Jesse writes with especial sympathy about Buddhism, and with 


est frankness and great wisdom about colour prejudice, that blot on the 
A } modern Englishman’s relations with non-European peoples. She is 
se- | rightly critical of British failure to give the Burmese priesthood an 
iy. } adequate position under British rule. She pays welcome tribute to such 
ire great British rulers who have served Britain and the Burmese in Burma 
is as Edward Sladen, Sir George Scott, V.C.; and tribute also to the un- 

known men in the Burma campaign of 1942 who took to the rivers 

when the bridges were blown up but who—as Miss Jesse writes in a 


fine phrase :— 
“‘ were not merely swimming a turbulent and dangerous waterway 
d.) | under fire, the unwounded helping the wounded, those who could 
ail swim helping the non-swimmers ; shey were breasting the flood of 
sle, immortality. 
the The future of Burma remains a major problem which we must face 


the § and solve in the years ahead. We shall not solve that problem simply 
nan § by throwing responsibilities overboard in a craven attempt to satisfy 
ind § doctrinaire theorists at the cost of the peoples whom we are ruling. 
sic § We shall not solve it by continuing in Burma the horrible tradition of 
ent § miseducation that Macaulay began in India when he recommended 
ma § teaching which would in time “ evolve a class of person Indian in blood 
fort § and colour, but English in tastes, in morals, and in intellect.” We shall 
in § solve the problem of Burma only if the spirit prevails which characterises 
try § British rule at its best. The spirit that was expressed by a relation of 
ons § Miss Jesse, Penrose Tennyson, Fleet Air Arm, who was killed on July 7, 
ally § 1942, and whose admirable words Miss Jesse quotes :— 


rere “‘ The advent of death is like the coming of a great wind: no 
145; man knows whence it is nor where it goes. Its visitation is often 
ia. without reason and its action without intent the understanding may 


perceive. One thing it shows. By his death man sets a seal upon 
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his life and in the manner of his dying is revealed the strength of his 
spirit. For the spirit of man is formed in the secret places of his 
will and shaped by the private utterance of his desires. He himself 
knows not its ways nor perceives the manner of its growth. And 
in life few achieve the full expression of the spirit, compassed 
about as we are by the world and its implications. But if the spirit 
be set upon high things then in death it will be without fear, not 
as the foolish who know not solemnity, but with true courage, 
dignity and consideration.” 


>> 


“True courage, dignity and consideration ”—these are the qualities, 
with understanding and restraint, that will alone resolve the problem 
of Burma; and we should be grateful to Miss Jesse for helping us to 
see that this is so. 


THREE BATSFORD BOOKS 


Homes, Towns, AND CountrysIDE. Edited by Gilbert and Elizabeth 
McAllister (18s. net). OurTiiInes oF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. A. H. 
Gardner (12s. 6d.). SomME-THOUGHTS ON THE ORGANISATION OF ART 
AFTER THE War (G. D. Hobson, 5s. net.). Ata time when the thoughts 
of many thousands in this country are occupied with the problem of 
where and how to live, these books will provide valuable assistance and 
inspiration. The first of them presents “ a practical plan for Britain,” 
with contributions by such authorities as Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Sir 
Daniel Hall, and Mr. L. Dudley Stamp on Town and Country Planning ; 
Sir Cecil Weir, Sir Charles Bressey, and Mr. E. W. Smith on Planning for 
Industry ; and Mr. F. J. Osborn, Mr. Leopold Friedman, and Mr. Ivor 
Brown on Planning for the Family and Community. Mr. William A. 
Robson has a chapter on the Administration of Planning, and there is a 
postscript by the Archbishop of York. It covers therefore in great 
detail and clearness all the ground necessary to investigate if a satisfac- 
tory plan for the reconstruction of town and country is to be evolved. 
It is edited by Mr. Gilbert McAllister, who is Honorary Treasurer of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, and Mrs. McAllister, Editor 
of Town and Country Planning. An excellent Introduction is furnished by 
Mr. McAllister, in which he sums up with admirable clearness the views 
and opinions of the experts above mentioned. 

The subject is an absorbing one, full of interest and importance to 
everyone in the community. The necessity for decentralisation is now 
generally recognised, and the problem resolves itself into the best 
way of combining adequate living space with good homes, work and 
amusement, in happy healthy surroundings. The recent method of 
crowding suburb after suburb round the great cities has resulted in 
unreasonable encroachment on the countryside, causing endless diffi- 
culties of congestion and transport. The tendency of late years, too, has 
been to enlarge these suburbs into industrial areas, while Art, Music, 
and the Drama also tend to concentrate on the cities and large towns. 
This drift of the industrial population to London and the Home Counties 
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For the benefit of family and friends none would grudge time and effort, 
and a little forethought can do much to help them. Consider, then, the 
advisability of making an appointment—appoint the executor of your will. 
You alone can do it; upon your present forethought depends the future 
protection and comfort of those whose welfare you have at heart. 


In this and similar matters the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Com- 
pany are ready to help. You may appoint them as your sole executor, or 
to serve jointly with a member of your family or a friend. The Company 
will always be there to act in the best interests of all concerned, bringing the 
long experience and sympathetic understanding of those who have devoted 
their life’s work to this service. The Manager at any branch of the Bank 
will welcome inquiries concerning this undertaking, or you may cal! at the 
Company’s own offices in London and in convenient provincial centres. 
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was declared by the Barlow Commission some five years ago to con- 
stitute “a social, economic, and strategical problem that demands 
immediate attention.” 

Mr. McAllister states in the Introduction that between the wars 
nearly four million new houses were built, giving one in every four a 
new home: But he complains that they were built without consideration 
of social amenities or of work in the vicinity. And he strongly con- 
demns the monstrous tenement flats that have sprung up in many of our 
cities. The remedy he suggests is that when the parent city has reached 
the “‘ limits of reasonable community life,” separate new towns should be 
built within easy distance ; towns, as Sir Ebenezer Howard defined them, 
“designed for living and industry of a size which makes possible a 
full social life, but not larger, the whole of the land being in common 
ownership, or held in trust for the Community.” Such towns, in fact, 
are Welwyn and Letchworth Garden Cities. These were actually the 
result of private enterprise, except for a subsidy granted under the 
Housing Acts. They have been a great success and have paid their way 
handsomely. The illustrations on Plates 15 to 18 show something of the 
amenities enjoyed by the fortunate inhabitants of these experimental 
towns. It would seem, therefore, that the ideal to be aimed at is to 
provide moderate sized towns designed to be self-supporting as far as 
possible, with good houses and gardens, factories within walking or 
cycling distance, schools, shops, playing fields, cinemas, theatres, with 
essential supplies such as dairy and garden produce in the immediate 
neighbourhood, thus saving transport and ensuring fresh marketing. 
Existing small towns and villages might be enlarged in this way. In 
the matter of amenities a beginning is already being made in some country 
districts in an effort to enlarge and improve the village halls, to form a 
centre of all social and intellectual activities. One village aiming at a 
restaurant for family parties, club rooms for sports, a library open to 
everyone, has not been deterred by building difficulties, but has pur- 
chased and erected by voluntary labour two army huts to serve their 
purposes until permanent building becomes possible. 

The Scott Commission’s Report of 1942 revealed an appalling state 
of affairs in some rural districts. No indoor water supply of any kind 
existed in over 3,000 parishes in England and Wales; and over 5,000 
were without any sewage system at all. This has profoundly shocked 
and surprised some of our visitors during the war, who cannot undet- 
stand such conditions in a country so far ahead in social services. 

The chapters on Agriculture and Fuel are particularly interesting and 
important at this time. Fuel in some form or other is the life-blood 
of the country. There is a feeling that the days of open coal fires are 
numbered and public attention is anxiously directed to the by-products 
and their uses. This is a vital point to be considered in the planning of 
new homes and factories. The utilisation of these by-products has 
already led to the building of factories for light industries such as plastics 
in the neighbourhood of some coal mines in the north. 

But every chapter in this book is full of interesting detail and valuable 
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The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
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information and deserves to be closely studied. There is an excellent 
selection of 62 plates and a frontispiece, all produced in the manner one 
has learned to expect from the House of Batsford. 

The second book, Outlines of English Architecture, might well be read 
in conjunction with the first, for knowledge of the development of our 
own Architecture from early days till the present time, should bear 
its part in the planning for the future. Mr. Gardner’s book is well and 
clearly planned ; the detail never becomes too technical for the average 
reader, although he traces the growth of domestic and ecclesiastic 
architecture from as far back as 6000 B.c. to the present day. In the 
preface he states that the problems for the designer are threefold—that 
of Convenience, Construction, and Conception; and on this his criti- 
cisms of architects and designers and their work are based. The book 
is beautifully illustrated by some 150 photographs and plans, and there is 
a useful bibliography for those who wish to extend their knowledge of 
this fascinating subject. 

The growth of housing in this country was slow; until the Roman 
Conquest the dwellings seem to have consisted of low huts built round 
earthworks, and although Roman civilisation brought villas, forums, 
and towns and temples, with elaborate systems of baths and heating, 
these advantages would seem to some extent to have been forgotten 
when the Barbarian invasions followed the withdrawal of Rome. For 
the common people the Cruck or Fork house seems to have been 
popular. This was probably introduced by the Danes, and specimens 
have been uncovered in some parts of Yorkshire, where renovations 
have disclosed the old fork covered over by thatch under a more modern 
roof. Mr. Gardner shows how the building of churches.and cathedrals 
was the chief pre-occupation of architects in the earlier centuries, and it 
was not until the destruction of monasteries and churches in the days of 
Henry VIII, that they turned their attention to domestic architecture. 
The beauty and wealth of detail and careful workmanship in the cathe- 
drals of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries might lead one to suppose 
that every craftsman was an artist devoted to his work ; but Berthold of 


Ratisbon (1230-72) wrote admonishing them to be “all true and trust- | 


worthy in their office whether they work by the day or by the piece, 
as many carpenters do. When they labour by the day, they should not 
stand all the more idle that they may multiply the days of their work.” 
And Wyclif complains of the Guilds that “ they conspire together that 
no man practising their craft shall take less payment daily than they have 
agreed among themselves, though his conscience may tell him he should 
accept much less.” Yet it is impossible that the craftsman who executed 


the exquisite carving of the Flora and Fauna of Robin Hood’s Forest in 
the Chapter House of Southwell Cathedral, was anything but a devoted 
lover of his art. In his last chapter Mr. Gardner shows that he is in 
agreement with the views expressed in the pages of the first book when he 
states “‘ it is no more expensive or impossible to build scientifically than © 
haphazardly ; indeed it is vitally necessary to our urban economy that 
a proper system should be adopted if our towns are not to be strangled © 
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by their own labryinthine contortions. The scientific organisation of 
architecture for modern progress is not an extravagance, but an economic 
necessity—a natural esthetic expression of the modern way of life.” 

In the third book, Some Thoughts on the Organisation of Art after the War, 
Mr. G. D. Hobson has some intriguing suggestions to make on the 
reconstruction of London gardens and squares, and proposes some 
startling changes in picture galleries and museums. It is true that our 
square gardens in the past have been dreary spots infested by the cats 
and dogs of the neighbourhood. And since the railings have gone, 
they have become desolate indeed. But until the fate of the houses 
surrounding these squares is settled, it would seem useless to make any 
plans for the open spaces. In the case of Bedford Square, Mr. Hobson 
has a most attractive proposition if the Trustees of the British Museum 
can be induced to relinquish the fourth side, which they own at present. 
And the proposal to plant “‘ Golden Boughs in Bloomsbury in honour 
of Sir James Frazer will commend itself to all admirers of that great man ; 
but why not plant them in the Temple Garden, where he spent the last 
part of his life in London ? His ideas for the reformation of the museums 
are excellent. They do undoubtedly fail in their purpose at present 
except for the student who knows his way about them, and they should 
be attractive and helpful to the general public in some such manner as 
is proposed by Mr. Hobson. But this will take much time and money, 
and implies a central authority both for museums and gardens, if his 
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scheme is to succeed. However the more such ideas for the improve 
ment and beauty of our land are ventilated, the more likely that some 
thing good may emerge ; and this little book can be recommended t 
those who think, as Mr. Hobson does, that the function of Art is “‘ divertij 
noblement les intelligences." The last part of the essay is devoted to thé 
future of the English fine art trade. 

Mary M. HEapiam. | 


VISIONS IN LOVE’S GARDEN 


Vistons IN Love’s GARDEN. By Herbert Hyam. (Richmond 
Printing Works Ltd., Bournemouth.) This little volume follows another, 
Creative Love, written by Mr. Hyam some four years ago. It contaig 
one poem in three parts. It is full of spiritual vision, of Love, Hope, 
Faith, Charity and Peace—all the virtues most needed in our world off 
to-day. His belief and faith may be summed up in his own words :— 


** Heaven is in thy soul, thy soul in Heaven, 
When love inspires the actions of thy life.” 


Tue Russia I Bevteve IN. THe Memorrs or SAMUEL N. Harper, 190250) 
1941. Edited by Paul V. Harper, with the assistance of Ronald Thomp=§, 
son. (London: Cambridge University Press ; United States: Univers 
sity of Chicago Press. 20s.) Professor Harper was one of the beste§ 
known American cognoscenti of Russia during the greater part of th 
period covered by this book. He was called in for consultation of 
Russian affairs by the American State Department. His memoirs, which 
were unfinished at his death, have been completed thanks to his brother's 
fraternal piety. Judging by the light of his experience, standing and con#y 
nections, Professor Harper must have been a much more considerabley 
figure than this suggests ; but kindness demands that this thesis should 

not be argued in detail. 
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THE — Quarter. By Philip Graves. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d) 
In this volume Mr. Graves continues his quarterly record of the wa : 
through the three months October to December, 1944. In the field this 
was a period of hard fighting in Eastern and Western Europe, in Italy, 
and against Japan. Diplomatically these months saw the end of thé 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, another visit by Mr. Churchill to Moscow, 
and the recognition by Britain, the United States and Russia of General 
de Gaulle’s administration as the Provisional Government of France. 
valuable chapter is devoted to the White Paper (Cmd. 6564), published 
in November, 1945, which told the world statistically for the first timé 
the tale of the British people’s immense war effort. Mr. Graves and his 
collaborators have as usual produced within the limits of the material andy 
space available a clear and useful account of the progress of the wat) 
during the three months with which this volume is concerned. 
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